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THE 


WORLD OVER 


FOR WINNING 


PERFORMANCE 





You'll never know how good you are 


until you play the 


NEW DUNLOP CHAMPIONSHIP! 
NOW WITH MAXLIFE FELT COVER! 


Of course you play better when you use the same famous ball that has starred 
in more International championship play than any other. And now it’s been 
improved with Dunlop's NEW, exclusive MAXLIFE felt cover. 

This new cover...play-tested by top players the world over... guarantees 
livelier play, controlled accuracy, unprecedented playing life. It will not drift, fade, 
or float. There is nothing comparable on the courts. Once again, through inten- 
sive, on-the-court research, we have produced the ultimate in performance qualities 
that all tennis players have come to expect of Dunlop. 


IT’S YOUR SERVE! 


Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corporation 
SPORTING GOODS DIVISION 


500 Fifth Avenue ° New York 36, N. Y. 
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At leading clubs everywhere 
tennis players favor | DAVIS | Rackets 




















strung with | VICTOR | GutStrings 








With ice skating in winter and tennis in the summer, 
the Cleveland Skating Club offers its members a lively year-round athletic 
John W. Hendrix, now in program. The Club has produced two World Champions in figure 
his thirteenth year as tennis ; ; ; 
professional at the Cleveland skating. In tennis, Club members usually dominate the play in all 
Skating Club, joined tk , 
ae a pomes the events in local and area tournaments. The Western Father and Son 


professional ranks in 1939 and 
has since played in many of Tournament is regularly played at the Club, which also periodically 


the pro tournaments. He : ; ; P 
holds a Doctor's Degree from sponsors City and Northeastern Ohio Championships. The Club, 
Columbia University and founded in 1938, maintains eight tennis courts for its 520 members. 
serves during the school 

season as Assistant Professor 

in Physical Education and 

Tennis Coach at The Ohio 

State University. Among his 

pupils is the junior girl 

currently ranked number two 


in the nation, and a member | 
_Sto ny : VICTOR GutStrings 


of the Cleveland Skating Club. 


DAVIS Rackets 


Tests show 
how string tension 


affects your game. 
Write for booklet... ’ VICTOR SPORTS Incorporated 
5115 S. Millard Avenue, Chicago 32, Illinois 
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CRAGIN- SIMPLEX COMPANY 


Specialists since 1914 
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SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 
FORM 
WORLD TENNIS 


Box 3, Gracie Station New York, N. Y. 


Please enter a subscription to WORLD 
TENNIS in my name as checked below: 


O One year $4.00 O Two years $7.00 
O Three years $10.00 (Please add $1 


per year for subscriptions outside U. S., 


Canada, Mexico, Central and South 
America.) 

lenclose $...... DO Bill me later. 
Be a Be Ce os ae blow vote 
EE Cone ee ha eee eee 
City Zone State 











In your November issue, in an article 
entitled “Reminiscences” by Vincent 
Richards, the following sentences ap- 
peared: “I have never believed in alibis 
for defeat and have never before told 
the story behind my five sets loss to 
Borotra (in the National Singles semi- 
finals.) But 1 think the facts should be 
put into the record and the reader per- 
mitted to judge of them for himself. Our 
match was scheduled for 3 o’clock, but 
the Bounding Basque did not show up 
until two hours later. His excuse was 
that he had been unavoidably detained, 
but my conviction is that he deliberately 
delayed the start so that, in the event of 
an anticipated full-limit contest, the fail- 
ing light would detract from the ac- 
curacy of my volleying—one of the stall- 
ing stunts for which he was notorious. 
That is just what happened. I lost my 
touch at the net in the last set and with 
it my best opportunity to become singles 
champion of the United States.” 

My reaction at reading the above was 
not so much legitimate anger at a de- 
liberate calumny, as sadness at the dis- 
covery that an old sports comrade in 
many battles, someone I always con- 
sidered a friend—a friend of long stand- 
ing who sent me his Christmas card 
every year and again last Christmas— 
was not a friend. Vincent Richards 
wants the reader of WorLD TENNIS to 
judge of the facts for himself. I there- 
fore owe it to the reader to recall the 
following facts: 

At every one of my visits to the States 
over the last 36 years, I have had to 
combine with tennis attending to the 
business interests for which | am re- 
sponsible. It has sometimes happened 
that business appointments lasted more 
than I would have wished and caused 
me to leave late for the Stadium. This 
always meant a nervous strain as I had 
to dash to the courts with the anxiety of 
arriving late. Although I do not remem- 
ber any particular delay in the match 
referred to which, by the way, cannot 
have been scheduled for 3 o’clock as it 
was the last match of the afternoon and 
followed the other semi-final between 
Lacoste and Cochet, it is possible that 
| was a few minutes late, but certainly 
no more than a few minutes. 

If there was, at the end of the match, 
a failing light which detracted from the 
accuracy of my opponent’s volleying, it 
certainly did not help my own net game 
either; and the older readers of WorLD 
TENNIS know that I always relied my- 
self on a continuous net attack—even 


more, in fact, than Vincent Richards, 
whose baseline game was __ greatly 
superior. 

I am sure, dear Editor, you will wish 
to insert this letter complete in one of 
your next issues, 

Jean Borotra 
Paris, France 
* x * 

In your December issue, the article 
by Vinnie Richards entitled “I Tum 
Professional” caught my interest. 1 was 
thrilled while reading it because it 
brought back pleasant memories of my 
amateur days when I played with such 
players as Tilden, Junior Coen, Cochet, 
George Lott, Howard Kinsey, Harada, 
Jiro Sato and Gar Moon. My match with 
Gar Moon of Australia in the Philippine 
Championships of 1934 contained one 
of the longest sets played in amateur 
tennis. The first set went to 23-21. 

I was disappointed when Vinnie 
ended his story in Hong Kong and made 
no mention of the visit which concluded 
his trip to the Orient. Richards was in- 
vited by the Manila Tennis Club to play 
a series of matches in Manila after his 
Hong Kong visit. I played against the 
Boy Wonder in_ three exhibition 
matches. I lost in the first but was lucky 
to beat him in the second and third. It 
is indeed unfortunate that the records 
of this memorable series were destroyed 
during the war, and I| cannot recollect 
the score. However, I remember that 
the games were closely contested, espe- 
cially the last two. Richards also played 
against our second and third ranking 
players, namely Maximo Sanchez and 
Lope Yngayo, whom he beat in good 
fashion. 

As a tennis coach by profession and 
having devoted my entire life to tennis, 
it would have been a great consolation 
and a big reward for my efforts to have 
my name mentioned in the reminiscen- 
ces of the great Vinnie Richards. 

Francisco Aragon 
Manila, Philippines 
* * * 


It is generally agreed that Major 





Wingfield invented the game of lawn 
tennis in England in 1874. Apparently 
it did not take long for the game to 
spread. Tolstoy’s great novel, Anna Kar- 
enina, was published serially from 1875 





to 1877; it contains two items about 
tennis in Russia. | 

(1) In Part 6, Chapter 20, at a party 
on Vronsky’s estate: “Several different 
methods of spending the next two hours 
were proposed ... ‘Une partie de lawn 
tennis, Veslovsky proposed . . . ‘We'll 





WORLD TENNIS, incorporating 


Subscription price United States, Canada, Mexico. Central and South America, four dollars 
Re-entered as second class matter November 9, 1953, at the Post Office, N. Y. 
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under the act of 


American Lawn Tennis and the Racquet, is published monthly at 82 Beaver St., N. Y. C. by WORLD TENNIS, INC. 
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Two National Championships, two wins—in one day! 


Registering smashing victories in two 
major national tournaments, in two 
different worlds of sport , on the same 
day ... the Bancroft SUPER WIN- 
NER demonstrated again why it is 
the world’s finest playing racket. 

In the 1958 National Indoor Tennis 
Championships, the famous Bancroft 
SUPER WINNER scored another 
impressive win in the Men’s Singles. 
That same afternoon, in the U. S. 


Squash Racquets Championships at 
Annapolis, the SUPER WINNER 
scored its second successive victory in 
this top squash tournament. Bancroft 
rackets now hold National Champion- 
ships in four of the five racket games! 
Such convincing evidence of Ban- 
croft’s acceptance among our national 
champions is the best proof that, 
whatever your racket game... 
You'll Play Better with a Bancroft. 


Write for name of nearest dealer 
where you can get a SUPER WIN- 
NER tennis racket — $25 and up 
strung; frame $20. 


Sjancroft 


RACKET COMPANY 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Oldest and largest exclusive racket manufacturer in the country 











Youth Tennis Foundation 
of Southern California 





Mr. George Murphy 
President, 1958 


OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


MR. GEORGE MURPHY 
President 

MR. EDWARD W. CARTER 
Vice President 

MR. ROBERT V. SIBERT 
Vice President 

MR. JOHN E. SISSON 
Vice President 

MR. MAYNARD J. TOLL 
Vice President 

MR. HUGH H. EVANS 
Treasurer 

MR. PERRY T. JONES 
Secretary 


On April 17, 1957, the Office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue declared that contributions to the Youth Tennis Foundation 
of Southern California are deductible by the donors in computing their taxable income in the manner and to the extent provided 


A non-profit corporation formed for the purpose of providing 
educational and character building programs for the youth of 
Southern California through their extensive participation in 
TENNIS. 


MR. WILLIAM K. YOUNG 
Assistant Secretary 


Mr. 


Milo W. Bekins 


Dr. John A. Bullis 


Mr. 
. James S. Copley 

. William H. Doheny 

. H. W. Dougherty 

. Ernest E. Duque 

. William A. Fairburn, Jr. 
. Charles D. Farrell 

. C. Haines Finnell 

. Leonard K. Firestone 

. John J. Garland 


by Section 170 of the 1954 Code. 


Youth Tennis Foundation of Southern California 


609 North Cahuenga Boulevard — Los Angeles 4, California 


Roger A. Converse 





. Earl B. Gilmore 

. Freeman F. Gosden 
. John W. Hancock 

. William M. Henry 

. George Hjelte 

. Cornwell Jackson 

. Ellis A. Jarvis 

. William S. Kel'ogg 
. Mervin LeRoy 

. Harold Lloyd 

. Maurice A. Machris 
. James O. McReynolds 
. Robert G. Meyler 

. G. Everett Miller 








Mr. Reese H. Taylor 
President, 1957 


Mr. Victor Montgomery 
Mr. Karl B. Rodi 

Mr. Frederick R. Schroeder, Jr. 
Mr. William T. Sesnon, Jr. 
Mr. Norman F. Sprague, Jr. 
Mr. Charles A. Storke 

Dr. Charles H. Strub 

Mr. Reese H. Taylor 

Mr. Milton M. Teague 

Mr. Harry J. Volk 

Mr. Jack L. Warner 

Mr. Del E. Webb 
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THE BATTLES THEY FOUGHT - 
THE LOVES THEY KNEW - 
THE WORLD THEY SHOOK'! 


: ; — wf sill’ 
ALSO STARRING propuceo By AL LICHTMAN 


bi ” ] HOPE BARBARA MAY oinecteo ey EDWARD DMYTRYK 
5 LANGE: RUSH: BRITT | saganaer EDWARD AMHALT — 20, 


CINEMAScCOPE es J 


World Tennis 








AUTOMATICALLY PICKS UP AND 
STORES UP TO 75 TENNIS BALLS — 
Eliminates Bending & Stooping. 

Constructed of aluminum and weather 
proof canvas ... it weighs slightly over 


3 pounds. Incorporates its own sturdy 
collapsible stand. 


ONLY COSTS 
$2495 


BALL-BOY (Automatic Tennis Ball 
Throwing Machine) . . . Wherever 
tennis is played — Ball Boy is fast 
becoming standard equipment. 


Completely Safe... Easy to Use... 
Ideal for Individual and group Instruc- 
tion of Practice — 


Available on lease as well as sale — 
Prices start at $325.00 


Add 50¢ for packing = 
all shipments sent 
some doy 

Porcel Post Collect. 





BALL-BOY COMPANY 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


be partners again, Annya Arkadyevna’.” 


(Note: it was too hot to play.) 


(2) In Part 6, Chapter 22: “After 


dinner they sat on the terrace; then they 
proceeded to play lawn tennis. The play- 
ers, divided into two sides, stood on 
opposite sides of a tightly drawn net 
with gilt poles on the carefully leveled 
and rolled croquet ground . . . Swiiazh- 
sky and Vronsky both played very well 
and seriously. They kept a sharp out- 
look on the balls served to them, and 
without loitering, they ran adroitly up 
to them, waited for the rebound, and 
neatly and accurately returned them 
over the net.” 

Joseph I. Oser 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

* x * 

| cannot tell whether the expression 
on Coach Van Horn’s face on your 
February cover indicates approval or 
disapproval of the serve being executed 
by his young pupil. But it seems to me 
that the fully extended tossing arm of 
the youngster may be one of the flour- 
ishes that Bill Talbert warned against 
in a recent article on the serve. 

Ed McCarthy 
Niagara, N. Y. 
* * % 

The toss arm should always be fully 
extended at the moment of the toss. If 
one throws the ball from a lower level, 
it ts far harder to achieve accuracy. The 
shorter the distance the ball has to 
travel, the more control the player has. 

Billy Talbert 
Vew York, N.Y. 
* * * 

We in Britain consider Gardnar Mul- 
loy to be a great tennis player. We ad- 
mire and respect his guts, fortitude and 
great dedication to the game. 

After being interviewed in Miami 
where only my criticisms of him ap- 
peared to be of interest, I fear there 
is grave danger of these simple facts 
being overlooked. 

Peggy Pearce 
London, Eng. 
* * 


* 


Jim Russell’s report of the Challenge 
Round was most enjoyable. I particu- 
larly appreciated the superb sportsman- 
ship shown by MacKay in the opening 
match despite some disheartening calls. 
These are the court manners reminiscent 
of Vines, Wood and Budge. Also note- 
worthy was the lack of hostility on the 
part of the Australian crowd, which may 
prove that good court manners beget 
well-mannered crowds. 

Robert Sommerhoff 
Copake, N. Y. 
* * cM 
Letter to Don Budge 

I have just read the last issue of 
Worwp Tennis and I would like to con- 
gratulate you on your really first class 





comments with regard to our mutual 
friend, Dick Savitt. | meant to write a 
letter of this description quite a few 
weeks ago, but I can assure you | could 
never have done as well as you have, 
and as you have taken quite a job off 
my shoulders, | would like to thank you 
for it. 





Tibby Weener 
London, England 
x * * 













I just finished reading Cornwell Jacks 
son’s article, “The Game of Tennis,” ig 
the February issue. It is one of 
funniest | have ever read! 

Linda Vail 
Berkeley, Calif. 
* * * 

Although the top Australians havegl 
been turning professional with reguel 
larity, we always seem to have some 
young ones to come up and take theif 
place. Watch for our top juniors 
Frank Gorman, Ken Fletcher, Bob Hew 
itt and Martin Mulligan, particularly thé 
latter. Martin’s game is built around a 
big serve, fine volley, good ground) 
strokes and, above all, a very fine tems 
perament and competitive spirit. Mark] 
him down as a comer, for you will be 
seeing him soon contesting your Na 
tional Singles and he'll be giving your 
boys a good battle. 

G. Morley 
Sydney, Australia 
* * * 

I enjoy Wortp TENNIs very much. 
You do a fine job. I am now 69, and 
when I reach the age of 70 I am going 
to claim the singles championship for 
70-year old players and will be ready 
to defend the claim. 





a P Ww 
Gene D. Robinson poe 
Robbinsville, N. C. 

* *% * 


The Herald-Tribune’s write-up of the 
Hoad vs. Gonzales match in Madison 
Square Garden said that in the 42 
games played, there were just 16 points 
which went beyond two strokes. Do you 
think “top-notch” tennis will always be 
this way? Is it necessary to play the} up, 
power game in order to win? I am not} Tile 
convinced, and I prophesy that some 
day there will come along a player who 
can return service, scamper and _ place 
his lobs and other shots a la Lacoste and 
make a monkey out of a Gonzales. 

David Ingraham 


New York, N. Y. 


* * 








Rule infractions take place both on Dyna 
and off the court. Individuals who break { "tou 
the rules knowingly and unknowingly 
penalize both themselves and their op- 
ponents. If these people would simply 
make an effort to play as the rules are 
written, the game of tennis would be 
much more enjoyable. 

In tournament tennis, the first i 
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WORLD PRO TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday EVENINGS. 


CLEVELAND ARENA P MAY 1-2-3-4 4 Finals on Sunday AFTERNOON 
ANNUAL $15,000 ELIMINATION TOURNEY FOR THE WORLD'S SINGLES AND DOUBLES TITLES 
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GONZALES 
Won title a record five 
times. Greatest of all 
time? 


DG 
Supplants the late Bill 
Tilden as Mr. Racquet. 
Best backhand. 


HOAD 
Dynamic. Must prove 
himself under title 
tournament pressure. 


RIGGS 
First to beat Budge 
consistently. Riggs is 
to Tunney what Budge 
is to Dempsey. Flawless 
form. Originated per- 
centage tennis. 


MR. TENNIS 
Is he amateur? Is he 
pro? Will unmask if 
gains semis. 


SEGURA 
Second ranking star. 
Best forehand in his- 
tory. Runnerup in ‘57. 
Most popular and col- 

orful competitor. 


TRABERT 
‘56 doubles champ. 
Ranked No. 3. Could 
win singles title. Big 
game. 


Tournament Stars, Exhibition Stars and Name Players in Showdown Competition 


plus P.O.C. TENNIS -0- RAMA attractions 
Yy PLAYERS’ “HIT-THE-SPUTNIK” ACCURACY CONTEST FOR ADDED MONEY s: 
Jy OPENING NITE NET-NUTTINESS BY TENNIS CLOWN MAXIE PATKIN >< 
yx COURTSIDE DISPLAY BOOTHS BY LOCAL AND NATIONAL EXHIBITORS +‘ 
yx MISS WORLD TENNIS BEAUTY CONTEST EMCEED BY BILL GORDON yx 
Zy TENNIS BATON TWIRLING EXHIBITIONS AND COURTSIDE DANCING +‘ 


J 
(2 





JOHN Box Seats for Only $4.00 
5 


$4.00 Loge Seats for Only $3.00 

HN L. MARCH, WORLD TENNIS CHPS., 

3 BRAINARD ROAD, CLEVELAND 24, OHIO 
Please send me the following tickets for the 1958 championships, | 


' for which my Check or Money Order is attached. 
; — Box Seats for May 1 and — Loge Seats for May 1 


ROSEWALL 

Sharp and tireless. 

Might score an upset. 
Accurate shotmoker. 


Superb footwork and 
repertoire. Dark Horse. 


DOYLE 
Nation’s top playing- 
teaching pro. Fast. 

Clever. Steady. 


— Box Seats for May 2 and — Loge Seats for May 2 
— Box Seats for May 3 and — Loge Seats for May 3 
— Box Seats May 4 and — Loge Seats for May 4 


_....... ADDRESS ; 
ZONE ... STATE TEL. 
MAIL TODAY. OFFER GOOD ONLY TO APRIL 15th. 


PERRY 
An all-time great. 
Rapier strokes. Photo 
cell reactions, 


KOVACS 
Greatest shotmoker. 
Had Gonzales match 

point in ‘55 chps. 











The Lew Hoad Ban-Lon: 


Red, Middy. Sizes: S, M, L, XL 


Brooklyn 20, N. 





WE LIKE BAN-LON 
MESH SHIRTS TOO! 





Distinctive shoulders, extra long tail, 
side vents, fashion collar. It drip-dries! Available 
in: White, Beige, Carolina Blue, Canary, rey: 

8.95 


Name-On Company 
857 - 45th —_—_ 


reinforced 














A Complete 
Travel 


Service 


VISION 
TOURS 


Andy Stern 
Budge Patty 





All travel arrangements 


at no charge 


VISION TOURS 


220 East 57th Street 
New York City 
PLAZA 1-6780 





fractions take place before the players 
even get on the court. It is common 
practice, unfortunately, to “adjust” a 
draw by various means to make sure 
the best players meet late in the tourna- 
ment. The rules are specific as to the 
number of players that may be seeded, 
and their position as they are drawn out 
of the hat. The remaining non-seeded 
players must then be placed from top to 
bottom in the order that they are drawn. 
However, many draws are made with 
extra players seeded or with names 
thrown back into the hat to make sure 
doubles partners or good friends don’t 
meet in the first rounds. This is fine for 
the people who are illegally placed, but 
it is unfair to the person who now must 
play a seeded player. If the draw had 
not been “adjusted,” this player could 
possibly have played two or three 
matches before meeting someone better. 

Curiously enough, it is not this player 
who is apt to complain about meeting 
a seeded player; he just considers it 
the luck of the draw. However, let a 
good player who did not quite make 
the seeds play a seeded opponent and 
the committee usually hears about it. 
For this reason, a committee often takes 
the easy way out and places the better 
player somewhere else. What is ob- 
scured by this maneuver is the fact that 
the poorer player is being cheated while 
the better player is presumably helped. 
It is also a fact that a player may not 
want this kind of help but would prefer 
to try to upset a seeded player. Rules 
should be followed as they are written! 

The rules are not only explicit as to 
how a draw should be made, but state 
that an infraction of the rules renders 
a club or organization liable to loss of 
all tournaments for the following year, 
unless the competition be between clubs, 
cities or sections. Any “adjustments” in 
the method of making a draw for in- 
dividual against individual is an infrac- 
tion of the rules and violates the tradi- 
tion of what is thought to be the best 
method for the game of tennis. 

Stan Plagenhoef 
Middletown, Conn. 


* * * 


Last summer, at the Arlington Players 
Club in Kearny, N. J., we decided on an 
open round robin tournament, begin- 
ning in June and running continually 
through September. We drew up a big 
chart, similar to a major league sched- 
ule, with the names of all active playing 
members of both sexes running down 
the left side and matching names across 
the top. Vertical and horizontal lines 
divided the chart into blocks, and when 
Joe Smith challenged and defeated Mary 
Jones 6-4, the score was marked up by 
finding Joe’s name in the vertical 
column and Mary’s name in the hori- 


| zontal listing. The 6-4 score was then 


written in the box formed at the inter. 
section, One set only was played, with 
the winner awarded 5 points and_ the 
loser 1. Any player could challenge an. 
other, and while immediate acceptance 
was not required, it soon became a point 
of honor to accept at once. 

The response was unbelievable. Soon 
almost every member of the club was 
engaged in active competition. Begin- 
ners were getting a “free” lesson from 
more advanced players, “B” players 
were at last getting a crack at the top 
players, boy was meeting girl, and court 
activity reached a new high. The ad. 
vantages of the open round robin were 
these: 1. Every player was continually 
in the tournament since there was no 
elimination and no defaulting. A player 
on vacation did not tie up the others, 
and upon his return he could soon catch 
up with the field, 2. While new balls 
were not a prerequisite, a round robin 
challenge match was always a good ex- 
cuse to open a new can, and better play 
in general resulted. 3. Novices were now 
eagerly sought after by prize chasers, 
boys challenged girls and sons their 
fathers. 4. The “A” players, at first 
cool to the idea, enjoyed the fast one 
set matches. 5. “B” players had _ their 
chance to meet all of the best players. 
6. It introduced players to one another, 
making everyone conscious of his fellow 
members. 7. Prizes were awarded to the 
winners and runners-up in four classes 
—men, women, junior boys and junior 
girls—so that it was really four tourna- 
ments in one, 

Alan Harvey 
Rutherford, N. J. 
* * *% 

On page 21 of the February issue of 
Worip TENNIs, referring to the 13-11 
set won by Seixas against Anderson as 
being the longest fifth set ever played 
in a Davis Cup match, the statement is 
made that the previous records were “by 
Norman Brookes over Beals Wright, 
12-10, in 1908 in Melbourne,” and by 
J. O. Anderson over Arthur Lowe. The 
part of this sentence between quotes 
should be reversed, “by Beals Wright 
over Norman Brookes.” After all, it was 
Wright who won the match, so he must 
have won the fifth set. 

Clifford Bissell 
Berkeley, Calif. 
% * * 

Although Hoad has a big lead over 
Gonzales, the tour is far from over. 
Pancho has had 10 years of hard tours 
and travel; he will get back into stride 
after he becomes accustomed to playing 
someone who challenges him at his own 
type of game. Pancho, consciously ot 
unconsciously, feels he is playing two 
people every night—Hoad and Kramer! 

Mary Hardwick 
Chicago, Ill. 
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‘by 
oht y\ A fine Ban-Lon ® fabric by BEAUNIT 


| © | Says Lew Hoad, 
nr ‘ ey) World Famous Tennis fei 
ight} © Qe& 


was} “You can feel the comfort of Puritan’s new shirt (Center Court) the moment you touch it,” says Mr. 
nust} Hoad. “On court or off, it gives you the feel of quality you’ve never experienced before.” 


With reinforced side vents, shoulders, and with extra long tail, Puritan’s Ban-Lon features a fashion collar. 
It will not pill... will absorb perspiration. Drip-dries for easy wash and wear... for easy care. See 
the entire Lew Hoad line of sportswear by Puritan. Look for the distinctive Kangeroo. “Center Court” 
ver retail price: $8.95—Colors: White, Beige, Carolina Blue, Grey, Canary, Black, Jockey Red, Middy. 


ver. 
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PURITAN SPORTSWEAR CORPORATION, Altoona, Pa. Sales offices: Empire State Bldg., N. Y., LAckawanna 4-5153  e Chicago, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Buffalo. 
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SWING WITH 


WAP crninc: 


There’s no sweeter sound than the sharp, clear ‘PING’ of 
Ashaway Braided Racket String. 

That ‘PING’ means it’s made stronger to string tighter 
. .. smash harder . . . wear better. Ashaway Braid ‘“‘bites’’ 
the ball more firmly, for sharper control, better cut and spin. 
And, because it’s moisture immune, its extra liveliness 
lasts longer. 

For the finest game you can put in your racket, specify 
16-gauge Ashaway Pro-Fected Tournament Stringing. It 
actually costs less than any string of equal playing quality. 


ASHAWAY PRO-FECTED ASHAWAY MULTI-PLY 
e2 (Ebony Spiral) ss (Green Cross) 


_ Approximate 











Approximate 


§, Tournament Stringing Cost: 
} Stringing Cost: & Tennis: $5 
dhs he Tennis: $6 (15 gauge) 


(15 or 16 gauge) ‘ 
Badminton: $4 
(20 gauge) 


ASHAWAY PRODUCTS, INC. 
Ashaway, R. I. 
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(Above) Billy won the National Indoor Singles in 1948, defeating young Sid Schwartz 

(left) in the final. Alrick Man presents Talbert with the trophies symbolic of the 

title. (Below) Talbert first appeared on the men’s circuit in 1938. The gentleman 

in the long pants is Sidney Wood and his smiling opponent is the always-immaculate 
Billy. Photos, Haas. 


AMBASSADOR 
AWARD 


The Mary Chess Award for the month 


of March is being given to a dedicatedf ,j. 


man. Billy Talbert has a number of 
friends and interests outside of tennisf,, 
but the predominant factor in his past 
and present life is the game of tennis. 
He has been involved in the game sincef; 
the age of 13, and when he stopped 
playing singles last year, he continued 
to live it in the games of other players. 
During the 27 years in which he has 
been active in tennis, he has been player, 
patron, captain and tennis ambassador. 

Billy was the first diabetic ever to atf; 
tempt physical exercise. He became # 
diabetic at the age of 10, and for three 
years he was sidelined from sports while 
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parents and doctor watched carefully 
for the dreaded insulin reaction. His 
father was a great sports enthusiast and 
was as anxious as Billy to have him be 
a participant rather than a spectator. 
When young Talbert was finally per- 
mitted to exercise, he went into tennis 
with an enthusiasm that has seldom been 
matched. He lived within walking dis- 
tance of Coy Field (anything within 
a radius of 10 miles was “walking dis- 
stance”). This was a public court set- 
up, boasting four asphalt courts with 
steel nets. If a player hit a net-cord, the 
ball ricocheted over the fence. 

Richard Rihm and Billy Talbert were 
the most regular of the “regulars” at 
Coy Field. In the winter they swept the 
snow off the courts and in the summer 
they broomed the rain off the asphalt. 
The older fellows were the usual assort- 
ment of public court players—bank 
clerks, mailmen, delivery boys, teachers, 
businessmen, etc. Richard stayed in the 
game long enough to be ranked No. 4 
with Billy in the National Boys Doubles, 
but Billy continued to play with the 
same eagerness he had shown at 13. 
When he was 16, he was considered “the 
most promising local,” and this resulted 
in an honorary membership at the Hyde 
Park Tennis Club. 

During the cold Cincinnati winters, 
Billy would hit on the wall of a squash 
court or attempt to play in the school 
gym. The gym was so small that the 
players were forced to adjust the rules 
to fit the court. On one side of the net 
the player was the volleyer (there was 
no baseline), and on the other side he 
was the ground stroker. In the spring, 
Talbert and Rihm would hit against the 
back wall of an apartment house and 
were cordially disliked by all the 
tenants. 

Economic conditions at home did not 
allow Billy to play as much as he would 
have liked. He got a job zs bank mess- 
enger after school hours at the age of 
16. He entered the University of Cin- 
cinnati at the age of 17, but he dropped 
out after one semester to resume his 
duties at the bank. Talbert returned to 
college in the fall and supported himself 
by working as a janitor at nizht. He 
also had odd jobs with the Athletic De- 
partment, and when he wasn’t on the 
court, he was rolling and lining the 
football and baseball fields. In the sum- 
mers, Billy hitchhiked to tournaments 
in the Ohio area, Sometimes he would 
wait so long for a ride that he would 
hop into the first car that stopped, no 
matter in what direction it was going! 

In those early years, every loss was 
heartbreak. After being beaten in the 
finals of the Cincinnati Boys, he cried 
for 24 hours! His parents were under- 
standing, particularly his father, who 
was delighted that Billy was active in 
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For 13 years Talbert was ranked in the First Ten of the United States and 

competed in tournaments all over the country. Here he was runner-up to Jack 

Kramer (right) in the University of Miami Invitation. Winner Kramer receives the 
bowl from the donor, Julian Eaton. 





sports. Mr. Talbert watched his son be- 
cause he was concerned about what 
could happen to the young diabetic and 
because of his great love for athletics. 
Billy was becoming the best in Cin- 
cinnati, but he was still a long way from 
being a threat in national competition. 
He did not become prominent on the 
tennis scene until the age of 19 or 20, 
but then his rise was meteoric. At 19 he 
was ranked Class A. The next year he 
made No. 21, then No. 16 and finally 
No. 10. He remained in the First Ten 
of the country for 13 years, 


‘&. \ ‘ 
Harry Hopman and Billy Talbert faced each other on five occasions in the Davis 


Cup Challenge Round. Harry, a former tennis writer for the Melbourne Herald, 
now works as a stockbroker. Billy is a vice president of Security Banknote. Photo, Haas. 


Billy had his first taste of top tourna- 
ment tennis when he visited Forest Hills 
at the age of 16. Fred Perry was the 
current champion, and he made a tre- 
mendous impression on the Cincinnati 
boy. To young Talbert, Perry had the 
look of a champ and the flair, imagina- 
tion and spirit that goes with it. Billy 
watched all his matches and hung 
around him in the locker room, the din- 
ing room and the terrace. Perhaps Fred 
said “hello” to Billy once or twice, and 
perhaps he was aware of his little ad- 
mirer. At any rate, Talbert says he re- 
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HOXIE’S 
TENNIS 


The Only Tennis Camp 
in the United States 


. daily les- 
. tourna- 


Delightful surroundings . . 
sons . . . supervised play . 
ment competition. 

Coached by the famous 

JEAN HOXIE 

Teacher of Champions 
All ages accepted. Two weeks, four 
weeks or entire summer. 

Write or phone for further details 


Jean Hoxie 
8900 East Jefferson 
Detroit, Michigan 
Trinity 3-6625 








«FRONTIER REFINING CO. 


When in Denver 
please give us 

a call—and we'll 
play a set or two. 





turned to Cincinnati full of stories about 
his hero. They generally began, “When 
1 was at Forest Hills last month, Perry 
said to me . 

Talbert, who will be 40 this year, 
still has a vivid impression of the player 
“who had the look of a champ.” On 
sheer ability he ranks Don Budge and 
Jack Kramer in the No. | spot, but the 
player who made the greatest impres- 
sion was Fred Perry in his Davis Cup 
blazer! 

1941 was the first year that Billy 
made the Top Ten. He beat Jack Kramer 
and Bobby Riggs. The following year, 
he beat Ted Schroeder to win the New- 
port final and was ranked No. 5 behind 
Schroeder, Parker, Mulloy and Segura. 
In 1943 he moved up one notch. In 1944 
and 1945 he reached the finals of the 
National Singles, losing to Frankie 
Parker both times and being ranked 
No. 2 behind him. He remained in the 
First Ten through 1954, with the ex- 
ception only of 1953 when he was 
No. 11. 

As a singles player, Billy played 
mainly from the back court. He had one 
of the smallest backswings in the game, 
and he played with an elan that won 
him the hearts of thousands of bobby- 
soxers. He had a style all his own and 
a sophisticated manner that singled him 
out as a unique court personality. He 
was always immaculately dressed, and 
it was not long before he was setting 
fashions in tennis and spectator apparel. 
He was a top singles player but he was 
better known for his doubles. He and 
Gardnar Mulloy were the best doubles 
combination in the country for eight 
years, and they won the National 
Doubles title four times. 

Talbert has regretted the fact that he 
never followed his serve to net in singles 
play. If he had to do it all over again, 
he would learn to come in behind his 
delivery, provided that it was not at the 
sacrifice of ground strokes. He had an 
excellent serve, although he lost his 
power two years ago when he got a bad 
case of tennis elbow. He feels that he 
would have won more matches as a net- 
rusher because of the additional pres- 
sure the net man puts on his opponent. 
If he were to do it all over again, he 
would also work much harder on his 
forehand. His glaring weakness, he ad- 
mits, was his forehand approach shot: 
his footwork was often careless and he 


did not bend his knees. 


Talbert’s ideas on stroke production 
are more flexible than those of many 
other champions. He himself uses an 
Eastern grip, yet he considers a Con- 
tinental just as satisfactory for the 
player who finds this the most natural. 
A stroke flaw is a different matter, but 
if a player can hit consistently and with 


ie 


pace, the stroke must be considered flaw 
less. 

Billy became the captain of the Unite 
States Davis Cup team in 1953. Foug 
times he took a team to Australia. an 
once he captained the defending tea 
at Forest Hills. He was as popular 


tennis ambassador as the United Stategsi 


has ever had. Like his rival, Harry Hop: 
man, he was a player as well, and the 
captain always practiced with the mem. 
bers of his team. He was a witty and 
charming speaker, a _ pleasant per 
sonality and an astute student of thé 
game. His work as a tennis ambassado 
was fully appreciated by his fello 
writers, for Talbert was given the uniqu 
distinction of being presented with 
silver tray by the Lawn Tennis Write 
Association of Australia! 
Billy’s role as tennis patron is almo 
unknown. He sponsored Tony Traberf 
on the latter’s first trip to Europe and 
he still continues to underwrite thé 
travel expenses of a few players who aré 
unable to get to the tournaments om 
their own. His house is a mecca for 
wandering players. He runs week-end 
tournaments, arranges exhibitions for 
players, turns up with tennis shoes and 
shirts for the younger players and i 
generosity itself when called upon for 
a favor. At the recent National Indoo 
Championships Billy picked up a $156 
travel tab for one player, housed an- 
other, helped sell the boxes and held a 
cocktail party for the competitors. 
With almost 27 years of tennis behind 
him, Billy has a thousand happy recol- 
lections of his activities in the game, 
His most rewarding moment was the 
1954 victory of the United States over 
Australia in the Challenge Round. Hig 
tensest moments were those spent on thé 


sidelines as Davis Cup Captain, playing® 
every point as hard as the fellow on the 
court but glued to the chair with no 
His biggest’ 
personal victory was shared with Gar) 


outlet for his emotions. 


Mulloy when the two retired the Na+ 


tional Doubles trophy by beating Don 


McNeill and Frank Guernsey after being 
down match point. 

Talbert is a member of the Mary 
Chess Award Committee, and as such he 


stated that no member should ever be} 
the recipient of a Mary Chess trophy. 


The other members of the Committee 
got together secretly and voted to make 
an exception to the rule. The membe 
of the press, Nancy Talbert and Billy 
closest friends in the tennis world we 
let in on the secret. It was presented t 
Billy at Town Tennis Club on March 14 
at a cocktail reception sponsored b 
Joseph Danilek. The surprise elemen 
made the presentation ceremony a ve 

moving one. It was a wonderful tribu 

to America’s Most Distinguished Tenni 
Ambassador. 
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Roger Becker, the 24-year old British Davis Cupper, and 
TWA hostess Shirley Malkin are to be married. Shirley, who 
was one of the British girls chosen by TWA last year, flies 
on the airline’s service between New York and Los Angeles. 
She is 22. Photo, European. 


British and American tennis stars Shirley Bloomer (left) and 

Louise Brough left London Airport for a tour of South Africa. 

After the tour, Louise will be returning to her home in Cali- 

fornia to prepare for her wedding to California dental 
surgeon Dr. Alan Clapp. Photo, European. 
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Jack Kramer checks in at the Vanderbilt in New York City to 

pave the way for the opening of his pros at the Garden. 

The event was so successful that the tour will play the 
New York area again in April. 


Carmen Ibarra, Chile’s 18-year old national champion, has 

had several seasons of South American competition but will 

be playing abroad for the first time this year. Carmen’s club is 

sponsoring her on a tour which will end with Wimbledon in 
early July. 
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SAVITT WINS NATIONAL 


INDOOR TITLE 


MacKay Is Upset By Heldman But 
Scores In Doubles With Golden 


by ALLISON DANZIG 


Richard Savitt is a national champion 
again. Six years after he won the indoor 
crown to start his last full season of 
competition in 1952, the semi-retired 
oilman from South Orange, N. J. re- 
gained the title in the fifty-fifth annual 
tournament of the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association at the Seventh Regi- 
ment Armory in New York City. 

In becoming the first American to 
win the championship since Tony Tra- 
bert’s triumph in 1955, the 30-year old 
Savitt defeated the defender, Kurt Niel- 
sen of Denmark, in the semi-finals and 
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Budge Patty in the final. With his over- 
powering ground strokes, second to 
none in the amateur ranks for sheer 
might, he disposed of Nielsen, 7-5, 6-4, 
6-4, as the Dane strangely elected to 
join the issue largely from the back- 
court. Nielsen had beaten Savitt in the 
1957 semi-finals, one of the greatest 
matches played at the armory within 
memory. This year Dick confused his 
opponent by following his mighty serve 
to net. His volleying showed tremendous 
improvement and he did not make more 
than three errors at net in the three sets. 


Dick Savitt lost only one set in winning 

the singles title. He backed up his big 

serve and power ground strokes with 

excellent volleying to beat Kurt Nielsen 

and Budge Patty successively. The crowd 

on the final day was the best in years. 
Photo, E. Peter Schroeder. 


Among the spectators were Pike Talbert 
and father Billy. Earl Buchholz can be 
seen left of Talbert. Photo, Haas. 
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Dressing in the locker room before their singles match are Donald Dell (left) and 
Barry MacKay. Donald had beaten Sidney Schwartz, then took a set off MacKay. 


Singles finalist Budge Patty (right) spent his off-court hours with business partner 

Andy Stern. After a year of negotiations, the two men got together on a stock 

agreement during the tournament, and Patty is now a part-owner of Vision 

Tours, a travel agency. Andy owns another company which will supply tourists 

with theatre tickets, and Budge will be particularly active in tennis tours, including 
one to the National Championships. Photos, Haas. 
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In the final, Savitt had Patty at the 
mercy of his bombarding assault for 
two sets. With his devastating service at 
its best, opening the court for his vol- 
ley, and his forehand and backhand 
drilling the ball to the far corners, he 
took the two sets at 6-1, 6-2. Then 
Patty, finding his touch on his amazing- 


the 
ho 
The 


ly executed backhand, returned service } . 


for winners with his short lifting swing 
from the hip. He not only had the an- 
swer to Savitt’s service, which he now 
took half a step inside the baseline, but 
his own service became an enigma for 
the Wimbledon and Australian cham- 


pion of 1951, scoring heavily and setting | 


up his flying, cross-court volleys. 

Winning the third set, Patty played} 
his finest tennis in the fourth. Time and 
again he threatened to break service as 
they fought to 10-all in this set, leading 
once at 40-15, and never once in that 
stretch of twenty games was Savitt able 
to get to 40 when receiving service. 
Savitt was fighting desperately to stay 
on even terms. And then, for the first 
time in two sets, Patty wavered. His 
service weakened as he double-faulted 
and failed to get the first ball in play 
several times. Savitt got in two bludgeon 
returns to reach 40-30. In the next rally 
he ran wide, nailed the ball straight 
down the line with his forehand, and 
Patty, at the net, could make only a 
futile stab at the ball and put his volley 
into the net. Savitt was the victor, 6-1, 
6-2, 3-6, 12-10. 
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The night before, Patty had been on 
the court for almost three and a half 
hours in the semi-finals of the doubles. 
The longest set in the history of the 
tournament was played as he and Gard- 
;fnar Mulloy, the Wimbledon champions, 
were beaten by Barry MacKay and 
Grant Golden, 6-2, 9-11, 3-6, 29-27, 6-1. 
The strain of this 100-game match had 
its bearing on the result of Patty’s 
singles final with Savitt. 

Though beaten by Savitt, Patty had 
the satisfaction of taking the only set 
yielded by the new champion in the 
tournament. He was seeded third in the 
.}draw and Savitt fourth. MacKay, who 
was seeded second to Nielsen, on the 
strength of his splendid play in the 
iDavis Cup challenge round in Australia 
and also of his defeating Savitt and 
Victor Seixas at Buffalo, was the victim 
of one of the most stunning reversals 
the indoor championships have known. 


Julius Heldman of New York was the 


©. Sperpetrator of this shocking setback to 


the big Michigan graduate who de- 
feated Ashley Cooper, the Australian 
champion, and carried Malcolm An- 
derson, the winner of the American 
title, to five sets in the Davis Cup Chal- 
lenge Round. Heldman was unknown to 
most of the gallery, and of recent years 
he has been eclipsed in the sports world 
by his wife, Gladys Heldman, the editor 
and publisher of the most interesting 
tennis magazine in all the world. 

But in his junior and intercollegiate 
days at the University of California at 
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Four of the above well-known figures in the tennis world participated in the Indoors. 
(L to r) Harry Van Rensselaer, the 37-year old stock broker who ranks No. 18 in 
the United States, is a true amateur who squeezes in an hour of tennis after work 
and seldom is able to play a tournament out of the Eastern area. The others are 


former British Davis Cupper Charlie Hare, Donald Dell, Earl Buchholz and Kurt Nielsen. 


The USLTA Indoor Committee worked rapidly when upsetter Julius Heldman, a 38- 

year old week-end player, reached the semi-finals. George Seewagen hastily painted 

a “Heldman” sign for the scoreboard after the latter’s surprise win over MacKay. 
Photos, Haas. 
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The appearance of New Jersey Governor Robert Meyner (left) in the Senior Singles 

was a tremendous gallery attraction. With the Governor in the men’s locker room 

are (I to r) oilman Dick Savitt, sun-tanned Kosei Kamo, Denmark’s Kurt Nielsen and 
Florida’s Gar Mulloy. 


Kosei Kamo of Japan (left) and Wayne Reid of Australia teamed togetherin the 

men’s doubles. They had met up on the Florida Circuit several weeks before. Both 

did well in the singles event, Kamo playing well before bowing to Savitt and Reid 
extending Sammy Giammalva to a nip-and-tuck three-setter. Photos, Haas. 
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Los Angeles, Julius Heldman was one 
of the most talented young players of 
the country, winning the National Jun- 
ior title. He gave up tournament com- 
petition shortly after receiving his de- 
gree and devoted himself to his highly 
successful business career. That a player 
who has been out of the lists for more 
than a decade, except for an occasional 
appearance, should defeat an opponent 
of MacKay’s stature and big advantage 
in youth was an achievement of con- 
siderable magnitude. MacKay was not 
at his sharpest in either his serving or| 
volleying, and probably he took Held- 
man too lightly. But the remarkably fine 
tennis of the dark-haired New Yorker 
was part of the explanation for his 
shortcomings. 

Heldman has an easy style of play. 
He hits freely, with exemplary timing 
and no sign of strain in his rhythmic 
strokes, particularly his whiplash back 
hand. He gets surprising pace with 
little effort and makes effective use of 
the change of pace. He has a fast, well- 
placed service that is all the more 
troublesome because of his being left 
handed. MacKay had trouble with it all 
through the first and last sets. When 
MacKay won the second set, after losing 
the first on an early break, it was 
thought that he was in command and 
would go on to victory. But Heldman, 
who had fallen off in control in the 
second, was back at his peak in the 
third. It was an even fight to 4-all and 
then came the deciding break. Heldman 
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Lefty Julius Heldman, father of the Girls’ 
13 Indoor Champ, played with deter- 
mination and skill in his match against 
MacKay. The Shell Oil executive has, in 
the past, defeated such players as Art 
Larsen, Herb Flam, Adrian Quist, Bob 
Falkenberg, Philippe Washer, Tom Brown, 
Welby Van Horn and others. 








? 
7, 


Veteran Gardnar Mulloy played all four 
events in the Championships. He lost 
to Grant Golden in the singles, reached 
the semi-finals of the Men’s Doubles 
and was a semi-finalist in the Senior 
Doubles. Photos, Schroeder. 
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MARY CHESS 


PERFUMES - COSMETICS ~ 
BATH PREPARATIONS = 


THE GIFT OF 
THE MONTH — 








THE MARY CHESS 
PERFUME JEWEL BOX 


Six exquisite golden-topped 
Chess pieces, containing 
six famous Mary Chess 





Perfumes—in a satin-lined 

box that may be used to hold jewels 
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National Champion Althea Gibson, shaking hands with a ballboy, won a one-set 
exhibition on the final day agianst Dottie Knode. The following week she flew 
to the Caribbeon to play the Sunshine Circuit. 


ran 


~ 
¥ 


Dr. Irving Bricker presents the Senior Singles trophy to Gar Mulloy (center), who 
beat defending champ Dr. Reggie Weir after a close second set. 
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hit two stunning backhand winners, the 
second a straight return of service. Mac 
Kay double-faulted and then put a high 
volley into the net weakly as he came in 
behind his service. In the final game he 
erred twice. Then Heldman scored with 
a drop volley and brought matters to 
an end with a streaking backhand pass 
ing shot down the line, to win, 6-3, 2-6, 
6-4. 

Patty defeated Heldman in the semi- 
finals in a match in which neither 
showed in his best form, 6-4, 6-4, 6-2, 

Patty gave a particularly fine per. 
formance in the quarter-finals in de- 
feating Sam Giammalva of Houston, 
7-5, 6-4. His backhand return of Giam. 
malva’s service was almost unbelievably } 
consistent in scoring winners or pro- 
voking the volley error. In the same 
round Donald Dell, a Yale sophomore, 
extended MacKay to three sets. Dell had 
a prolonged fight with Sidney Schwartz 
of Long Beach, N. Y. in the opening 
round, winning at 8-10, 13-11, 6-0. Earl 
Buchholz, St. Louis Junior, gave Nielsen 
a tough fight in the second round, his 
powerful service and uncompromising 
hitting challenging the Dane all the 
way in a 7-5, 8-6 match. 

Wayne Reid, a young Australian new- 
comer, showed an unbelievably power- 
ful service and the ability to volley in 
losing to Giammalva in the first round, 
3-6, 9-7, 6-2. Giammalva appeared to 
be beaten in the second set until he 
got his return of service to working and 
exploited the weakness in Reid’s ground 
strokes. The defeat of William Quillian 
of Seattle by Dever Hobbs of Forest 
Hills in the first round was one of the 
surprises of the singles. Quillian never 
adjusted to the fast boards and Hobbs’ 
big serve. 

In the doubles, Golden and MacKay 
retained their title. After their victory 
over Patty and Mulloy in the semi-finals, | 
they defeated Nielsen and Schwartz, 6-0, 
1-6, 6-3, 9-7. Nielsen and Schwartz put 
out Savitt and William Talbert of New 
York, Davis Cup captain the past five 
years, in the semi-finals, 4-6, 3-6, 6-3, 
6-4, 6-4. 

Mulloy ended the two-year reign of 
Dr. Reginald Weir of New York as 
senior champion. Competing in the event 
for the first time, Mulloy defeated Weir 
in the final, 6-1, 11-9. Berkeley Bell of 
Cresskill, N. J. and Edgar Nye of New 
York won the senior doubles title. In 
the final they won from E. Jefferson 
Mendel and Edward Tarangioli of 
Yonkers, N. Y., 6-4, 6-2. Mendel and 
Tarangioli eliminated Mulloy and Gov- 


Mrs. Frances Hollis, vice president of 

Mary Chess, presents the Mary Chess 

award for “Most Distinguished Contribu- 

tion to the Game” to the New York 

Times’ Allison Danzig. The award was 

made just after the Savitt-Nielsen match. 
Photos, Schroeder. 
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ernor Robert Meyner of New Jersey in 
the semi-finals, 7-5, 6-3. H. LeVan Rich- 
ards was the referee of the champion- 
ships. 


NATIONAL INDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 23 
Men's Singles 

First Round, Earl Buchholz d. Paul Cranis, 6-2, 

+; Harry Van Rensselaer d. Joseph Abrahamson, 
6-0, 6-1; Charlie Masterson d. Robert Stuart, 6-1, 
6-0; Larry Schaffer d. Peter Estin, 6-3, : 
Julius Heldman d. Pablo Eisenberg, , 6-43 
Junta d. Steve Gottlieb, 6-1, 6-0; G Gok ion 
d. Gardnar Mulloy, 6-2, 6-0; Bs wry teKay d, 
Robert Ryland, 6-2, 6-2; Donald Dell d. Sidney 
Schwartz, 8-10, 13-11, 6-0; Robert Barker d. Don 
Thompson, 9-7, 6-2; Sammy Giammalva d. Wayne 
Reid (Aust.), 3-6, 9-7, 6-2 Dever Hobbs d. 
Bill Quillian, 7-5, 6-4; Dick Savitt d. Don Pat 
terson, 6-2, 6-1; Budge Patty d. Tim Coss, 6-2, 
6-2; Kurt Nielsen (Den.) d. Jonathan Clark, 6-3, 
6-4; Kosei Kamo (Jap.) d. Tom Freiberg, 13-11, 
6-3 

Second Round. Van Rensselaer d. Hobbs, 6-4, 
6-3; Golden d. Masterson, 6-3, 6-0; Heldman d. 
Schaffer, 6-3, 6-3 Patty d. arker, 6-3, 6-1; 
Giammalva d. ta, 6-3, 6-2; Nielse . Buch 
holz, 7-5, 8-6; Savitt d. Kamo, 6-2, 6-4; MacKay 
d. - -4, 5-7, 6-2. 

Quarter-finals. Nielsen d. Van Rensselaer, 6-0, 
6-2; Patty d. Giammalva, 7-5, 6-4; Savitt d. 
Golden, 6-1, 6-3; Heldman d. Mi: acKay, 6-3, 2-6 
6-4. 

Semi-finals. Patty d. Heldman, 6-4, 6-4, 
Savitt d. Nielsen, 7-5, 6-4, 6-4. 

Finals. Savitt d. Patty, 6-1, 6-2, 3-6, 12-10. 

Men’s Doubles 

First Round. Savitt- Billy Talbert d. Lloyd Mog- 

len-Patterson, 6- re 4-6, 6-2; Junta-Chauncey Stee 
William Hansell- Warren Gingras, 6-2, 6-4; 

Isen-Schwartz d. Tommy Boys-Bill Tull, 60 
6-3; Buchholz-Giammalva d. Coss-Fred MeNair, 
6-4, 6-4; Golden-MacKay d. pe mange a were 

6-1; Kamo-Reid d. Barker-Schaffer, 6-3 Mul- 
a Patty d. Clark- vite egy def.; Dell- 'Suillian d. 
Masterson-Van Renssel: G1; 3654: 

Quarter-finals. lie sen y d. Giammalva- 
Buchholz, 19-17, 6- 3; Savitt- Talbert d. Junta- 
¥ 6-3, 6-4; Mulloy- Patty d. Dell-Quillian, 

8-6; Golden- "Mackay d. Kamo-Reid, 10-8, 8-6. 

Shan finals. sen-Schwartz d. Savitt-Talbert, 
4-6, 3-6, 6-3, 6- ; MacKay-Golden d. Mul- 
loy- Patty, 6-2, -11, 3-6, 29-27, 6-1. 

Finals. MacKay-Golden d. Nielsen-Schwartz, 


6-0, 4-6, 6-3, 9-7. 
Senior Singles 

First Round. Dr. Reggie Weir d. Paul Simone, 
6-3, 6-3; David Lind d. Hugh Quinn, 6-4, 6-4; 
Morris Adelsberg d. Henry Crawford, 6-1, 6-1; 
Robert Biddle III d. Henry Von Kohorn, 6-4, 
8-6; Jean Borotra (Fr.) d. Edgar Lee, def.; 
Harold Meltzger d. W. Dickson Cunningham, 6-1, 
6-3; Bill Lurie d. E. Jefferson Mendel, 6-2, : 
John Kunit d. Edward Dame, 10-8, 5-7, 
Gardnar Mulloy d. William Roeder, 6-4, 6-33 
Turner d. Louis Marvinney, 6-3, 2-6, 6-4; 
cois Garnero (Fr.) d. Bryan Hamlin, 6-2, 6-0; 
Andre Proteau d. Alex Keiles, 6-3, 5-7, 6-3; Harry 
Hoffman d. Arthur Persson, 6-3, 6-4; Dr. Herbert 
Baron d. Rudolph Eltissen, 6-4, 6-2; Hugh Lynch 
d. Edgar Nye, 7-5, 6-4; Berkeley Bell d. Arnold 
Kent, 6-1, 6-4. 

Second coed, Weir d. Lind, 6-1, 6-4; 
berg d. Biddle, 6-3, 6-2; Borotra d. Meltz 
6-3; Lurie d. Kunit, def.; Mulloy d. Turner, 
6-3; Garnero d. Proteau, 6- 5-2; Hoffman 
Baron, 6-3, 6-3; Bell d. Lynch, 11 

Quarter-finals. Weir d. Adelsberg 
def.; Lurie d. Borotra, 3-6, 10-8, 7-5; Mulloy d. 
Garnero, 6-2, 6-4; Hoffman d. Bell, 6-1, 6-3. 
Semi-finals. Ltd d. Lurie, 6-2, 6-3; Mulloy d. 
Hoffman, 6-1, 

‘Finals. Ser Mtg d. Weir, 6-1, 11-9 

Senior Doubles 

First Round. Gov. Robert B. Meyner-Mulloy d. 
Cunningham-Dame, 6-3, 11-9; Borotra-Weir 4d. 
Crawford-Roeder, 6-4, 6-2; Bell-Nye d. Col. Nick 
Powel-Walter Schwab, 6-2, 6-4; Garnero-Proteau 
d. Irving Bricker-Marcy Fink, 6-4, 6-3; Baron- 
Meltzer d. William Child-Malcolm Hill, 6-3, 1-6, 
6-1; Hoffman-Quinn d. Ellissen-Keiles, 6-0, 6-4 
Mendel-Ed Tarangioli d. Lynch- William Miller, 
7: eh Adelsberg-Lurie d. Biddle-Nelson Green, 
6- 


Plcerhiatiinet. Bell-Nye d. Borotra-Weir, 4-6, 
6-3, 6-3; Garnero-Proteau d. Baron-Meltzer, 6-2 
3-6, 6-2; ” Mendel- Tarangioli d. Hoffman-Quinn, 6-1, 
6-1; Meyner- Mulloy d. Adelsberg-Lurie, def. 

Semi-finals. Mendel- Tarangioli d. Meyner- Mul- 
loy, 7-5, 6-3; Bell-Nye d. Garnero-Proteau, 4-6, 
6-3, 6-3. es 

Finals. Bell-Nye d. Mendel-Tarangioli, 6-4, 6-2. 


The handsome team of Gov. Meyner and 

Gar Mulloy lost out to Jeff Mendel and 

Ed Tarangioli in the semi-finals. The 

spectators cheered the popular Governor 

every time he scored with a volley. Photo, 
Schroeder. 


Lovely Gussie Moran (right) watches the tennis from a courtside box with Joan and 
Bobbie Fisher. Bobbie, 14, is the United States chess champion and an enthusiastic 
tennis fan, Photo, Haas. 


Budge Patty (right) started slowly in his match against Savitt, losing the first 

two sets but coming back strongly in the third and fourth. Although he lost the match, 

he won the good will of opponent and gallery for his good sportsmanship and 
fighting spirit. Photo, Haas. 





Passing Shots 


IN DEFENSE OF THE USLTA 


by NED POTTER 


LTHOUGH the new administration 
Ae the United States Lawn Tennis 

Association took office at the 
Annual Meeting in St. Petersburg on 
January 18, as reported in our last issue, 
its plans and policies did not take shape 
until a meeting of the new Administra- 
tive Committee in New York on Febru- 
ary 8. Following this meeting Victor 
Denny, the new President, held a press 
conference at which these plans were 
revealed. Reports of this conference 
were widely printed and commented on 
but, for the benefit of those of our read- 
ers who are not in touch with the Metro- 
politan press and our many foreign sub- 
scribers, we are giving the essential facts 
in this column. 

The basic theme of Mr. Denny’s talk 
was that his is going to be a National 
Administration as tennis is a National 
game. The game as we know it today 
was born and brought up in the East 
and it was fitting that, during those 
formative years, it should be governed 
largely by Easterners. It is a historical 
fact that, from its founding in 1881 to 
this present year, there have only been 
three Presidents of the USLTA from 
west of the Alleghanies. Now the Presi- 
dent comes from the Pacific Northwest, 
the first Vice President from the Mid- 
West and the second Vice President 
from the South. The Treasurer and 
Secretary of the Association are Eastern- 
ers. 

Many of the Chairmen of the long 
list of Committees are still to be ap- 
pointed and few of the new Chairmen 
have named those who will assist them 
on these committees. But Mr. Denny 
announced the men who will head the 
principal committees of the USLTA dur- 
ing 1958. They are: Davis Cup Com- 
mittee, W. Harcourt Woods of New 
York; Davis Cup Selection Committee, 
James B. Moffet of San Francisco; 
Amateur Rules Committee, James B. 
Dickey of Newark, N. J.; International 
Play Committee, William S. Kellogg of 
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La Jolla, Cal.; Junior Development 
Committee, Martin Tressel of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Junior Davis Cup Commit- 
tee, Robert S. Piatt of Louisville, Ky.; 
and Wightman Cup Committee, Mrs. 
William Du Pont, Jr. of Wilmington, 
Del. Perry T. Jones of Los Angeles was 
appointed Chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee to continue the study of the Open 
Tournament question. 

The announcement which aroused the 
most interest on the part of those pre- 
sent and which also brought forth con- 
siderable comment in the press was that 
Perry Jones is to replace Billy Talbert 
as Davis Cup Captain. Mr. Denny stated 
that it had been most difficult to per- 
suade Jones to accept this appointment 
but that he had finally acceded. As to 
Talbert, he said, “The change is in no 
way a criticism or reflection on Talbert. 
He has done a marvelous job. But no ap- 
pointment was ever meant to be per- 
manent and we feel it wise to make a 
change now and then from top to bot- 
tom.” 

It may well be that a personal talk 
with Talbert rather than a telephone 
call would have made the transition 
smoother, but actually there was no 
time to lose. Nevertheless, Denny has 
been unjustly accused in some quarters 
as “summarily dismissing” Talbert and 
“brushing aside” his obvious talents for 
a much older man who has spent most 
of his active years in developing young 
players into champions, rather than in 
directing their tournament or Davis Cup 
play once they had reached stardom. 
But actually, is this not just what we 
need? The entire program of the 
USLTA, as we see it, is not merely to 
select a Davis Cup team and throw 
them into battle in the hope that one of 
them, like Barry MacKay, will come 
through with an amazing performance. 
It is rather to work from the ground up, 
to develop not three or four good 
players but a veritable host of them 
among whom will be found, sooner or 


later, another Vines or Budge or Kra- 
mer. Naturally, we are not content to 
make a good fight but to lose year after 
year, and naturally we will keep on 
trying with what we have. But, with our 
veterans at or near the end of their 
playing days, we must make an inten. 
sive search for new players who, with 
the proper training and development, 
will one day bring the Davis Cup back 
to America. 

Mr. Denny has also been criticized 
for adopting the “Jacksonian spoils 
system” and filling his committees ex- 
clusively with westerners. Obviously 
this is untrue, as a glance at the list 
above will prove. As he said, “no ap. 
pointment was meant to last forever,” 
and with the objective of forming a na- 
tional administration, he has drawn on 
the best men from all parts of the coun- 
try to assist him in his task. 


The magazine “Tennis,” official bul- 
letin of the Royal Belgian Lawn Tennis 
Federation, in its February 1 issue, has 
compiled a World Ranking by points, 
which places Mervyn Rose of Australia 
at the top of the list. Cooper, Davidson, 
Seixas and Flam occupy the next four 
places. Although the method is not en- 
tirely clear from this article, which is 
the last of a series, it apparently allo- 
cated four points to the winner, two 
points to the runner-up and one point 
to each of the losing semi-finalists in 
a large number of tournaments all over 
the world. For example, in this issue, 
no less than 97 tournaments are listed 
—all, as the editors admit, of second 
grade. Presumably more weight has 
been given to the real international 
events. In any event, they comment, “We 
do not claim that Rose is the best player 
in the world. We realize that a ranking 
by points should be viewed with caution 
and that it benefits those who, like Rose, 
are considered like traveling salesmen 
of tennis. We admit that Rose has won 
some minor events by reason of the 
absence of real opposition.” 

It may be recalled that, in establish- 
ing our World’s First Tens of 1957, we 
also created a point system, but merely 
as a check on the overall result which 
must be based solely on comparative 
scores and the importance of the wins. 
There has never been and never will be 
a system purely mathematical for rank- 
ing players even in a single country, let 
alone from all over the world. But at 
least it is an interesting exercise and M. 
Collignon, who devised this system for 
the Belgian magazine, remarks that a 
comparison between his “point” system 
and our World Ranking will reveal that 
most of the players in each list are the 
same, though the order of their placing 


differs. 
April, 1958 
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Among the leading players at West Palm Beach were Florida's 
Nancy Morrison Montgomery and Milwaukee’s Barbara Sco- 
field Davidson. Photo, Ken Howell. 


lovely Karol Fageros left the Florida Circuit for a flying trip 

to New Jersey to play an exhibition against Althea Gibson. 

The matches were sponsored by the Junior League of Trenton 
and ottracted a gallery of 4000. Photo, Bernard Forer. 
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damp surfaces, grass or pol- 
ished playing courts. SLIPNOT 
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The nation’s No. 1 ranking player is Helen Jacobs of Berkeley, California. Her arch rival, Helen Wills Moody, did not play enough 
American tournaments to be ranked. 


...29 Years Ago... 


by J. JOUBERT & C. HELDMAN 


The decision of the USLTA to hold an open tour- 
nament became an empty gesture when the ILTF, at 
its annual meeting, held in Paris, voted that the rules 
did not permit the holding of such an event. Usually 
a rather routine gathering for the peaceful discussion 
of previously determined questions, this year’s meet- 
ing was held in an atmosphere charged with electricity. 
In addition to the question of the Open, which was 
not even on the agenda, there were several other vital 
issues creating turmoil among the nations. So each 
country sent its ablest parliamentarians and orators 
except for the United States, whose delegate was not 
even a USLTA official but the second secretary of 
the U. S. Embassy, John MacVeagh. Italy wanted the 
number of her votes increased from 3 to 5, and as a 
compromise she was accorded 4. The British controlled 
27 votes, counting 6 of their own, 6 of Australia, 4 
ach of New Zealand, South Africa and Canada, Ire- 
land’s 2 and India’s 1. She proposed the admission of 
one of her colonies, Kenya, but the ruling nations 
decided to hold over the application for another year. 
The German resolution concerning “lets” was defeated 
after a spirited speech by Herr Behrens. Italy then 
brought up the question of re-amateurized profession- 
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als, for she had reinstated two of her amateurs last 
year and had played them in Davis Cup matches. 
Despite the opposition of the British Empire coalition, 
Italy succeeded in excepting her ex-pros from the 
new resolution prohibiting such players from compet- 
ing in the Davis Cup. 

A motion to adjourn was in order, but a member 
of the British delegation desired to bring before the 
meeting the question of the Open. MacVeagh did 
not attempt to defend the point of view of the United 
States except to remark that it was quite probable that 
the event would not be held since there was no con 
venient date available. The only delegate to defend 
the Open was Didier Poulain, a journalist from Portu 
gal. Said he: “Here’s a fine piece of work! The prestige 
of Wimbledon and Roland Garros is preserved and 
that is, at bottom, one must admit, the end sought 
by the smug indignation of the British and French 
officials when one speaks of an Open tourney. It 
is indeed difficult to find any other explanation than 
self-interest. Do these same officials, who guard so 
zealously the amateurism of the players, feel obliged 
to set an example? Of course, you would think. Not 
at all! An official, an important international official, 








April, 1958 
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can live entirely off tennis and still be an amateur 
official.” 
2 1 Xk 

Frankie Parker won the singles event at River Oaks 
by beating Cliff Sutter and George Lott in five and 
four sets respectively. Bonnie Miller won the women’s 
singles and Junior Coen the Juniors. The only upset 
recorded in the early rounds was Hal Surface’s win 
over Johnny McDiarmid, 6-3, 6-2 . . . The Women’s 
National Indoors was won by Dorrance Chase over 
Helen Germaine. The field was comparatively weak, 
causing one reporter to remark: “They billed the 
women’s singles at the Longwood Covered Courts as 
the National Indoor Championships, but such a billing 
was a misnomer because no ranking players partici- 
pated.” Nevertheless, it was an interesting event and 
Dorrance, a 22-year old Bostonian, thoroughly earned 
her victory Helen Wills Moody played two 
exhibitions at the Huntington Hotel in Pasadena, 
beating former Southern California champ Alan Her- 
rington 6-3, then winning over young Billy Seward 
by the same score. 

x xk * 

Charles Dixon, who reached the All Comers final 
at Wimbledon in 1901, named his All-Time Ten. Head- 
ing the list were Bill Tilden and H. L. Doherty in a 
tie for first place. The others: 3. Norman Brookes, 4. 
R. F. Doherty, 5. Henri Cochet, 6. Rene Lacoste, 7. 
Billy Johnston, 8. William Larned, 9. Tony Wilding, 
10. Jean Borotra, Maurie McLoughlin and Pim... 
Wilbur Coen of Kansas City has just been elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa at the University of Kansas ... The 
Southwestern Championships, played in El Paso, was 
a sweep for the Ball brothers. George Ball, last year’s 
junior champ, won the men’s singles and took the 
men’s doubles with younger brother Russell, who won 
the junior event Pop Merrihew revealed that 
credit for the title “Three Musketeers,” which is com- 
monly applied to Cochet, Lacoste and Borotra, be- 
longs to Henry Slocum, who coined the phrase at a 
tennis dinner some years ago. 

* * * 

A London sportswriter decried the undermining of 
the power of the referee in tournament tennis. The 
early referees were far more than that; they man- 
aged the tournaments. The professional referee came 
into being when it was decided to pay a man to per- 
form the duties of referee, handicapper and manager, 
and the first such was the late Bonham Carter Eve- 
legh. He ran Wimbledon and was a pronounced suc- 
cess, for he was a most charming man and invariably 
succeeded in gaining the confidence of his committees. 
He was a benevolent autocrat. So was his great rival, 
Nicholas Lane Jackson, who was just as popular. But 
after the war, the supply of competent referees did 
not keep pace with the growth in the number of 
tournaments, and as a result there were frequent com- 
plaints about the incompetent referee. Instead of 
admonishing the inefficient referee, all referees were 
deprived of the responsibilities which they had been 
accustomed to shoulder. American Lawn Tennis also 
supported the drive to regain the referee’s lost prestige. 

* x x 


The North and South Championships were won by 
Cliff Sutter over George Lott and by Midge Van Ryn 
over Mrs. Philip Hawk... At a USLTA Executive 
Committee meeting held in New York on April 8, it 
was decided to abandon the Open Championship that 
was authorized to be held in 1933. The reason given 
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was that no satisfactory date presented itself. The 
Germantown Cricket Club declined to take any but 
a September date, and to fit it into the schedule 
would require pushing back the Pacific Southwest to 
a later week. Southern California did not take kindly 
to the proposed change, and so no headway could be 
made there ... An exhibition played at the Palace of 
Kine Arts in San Francisco drew 3000 people and 
severely taxed the capacity of the stands. The reason 
for the fine attendance was the participants—Helen 
Wills Moody and Helen Jacobs. 
> * * 

Coach John Kenfield of the University of North 
Carolina arranged the largest tennis match to date 
against Duke. Each team fielded 200 players for this 
dual meet, which North Carolina won by 129-71. The 
competition was carried out over a period of five 
days. The only entry regulation was that a player 
must be registered in either the graduate or under- 
graduate school of the University ... A protest was 
made by Fred Perry and Bunny Austin against the 
exclusion of Daniel Prenn from Germany’s 1933 Davis 
Cup team. Prenn’s fine play last year brought Ger- 
many a win over England. Said Perry and Austin: 
“We have always valued our participation at inter- 
national sport because we believed it to be a great 
opportunity for the promotion of better understanding 
and because it is a human activity countenancing no 
distinction of race, class or creed. We view with mis- 
giving any action that may undermine all that is most 
valuable in international competition.” Added Merri- 
hew: “Germany might as well withdraw from the 
Davis Cup contest, as well as from tennis and all 
sport, if the Nazi party has really embarked upon a 
policy to exclude Jews from her teams.” 





Balance 


IS THE 
SECRET 


A perfect balance of su- 
perior design, materials 
and craftsmanship* have 
produced the finest in 
rackets for over 50 years. 


The PROFESSIONAL has 
x added strength and resili- 
Magnan craftsmen _ ency with the new smaller 
average 17 years , head. 
experience. j 

Short handle pallets with 

long fibre-sealed throat. 


Finest imported English 
Calfskin, beveled edge grip 
with gold line. 
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At the Annual Meeting of the Lawn Tennis Writers Association of America at the Vanderbilt in New York City, WT’s Gladys 
Heldman was given the J. P. Allen Memorial Award for distinguished service to the game. A resolution was then passed that 
Mrs. Heldman must run her picture in her magazine. (L to r) Secretary-Treasurer Ham Chambers, Vice-Pesident George Mc- 
Gann, President Harvey Barcus and Gladys Heldman. Award for the best tennis writing of the year went to Jerry Radding of 

Springfield, Mass. 





RUBICO 


Tennis Court Construction 


RUBICO GREEN FAST DRYING TENNIS 
COURTS ARE THE ULTIMATE IN 
TENNIS INSTALLATIONS 


Write for complete information and estimates 


MATERIALS . . . EQUIPMENT 
SUPERVISION . . . CONSTRUCTION 


i 


RUBIEN CONSTRUCTION C0 Danielle and Francois Garnero, who play host to the visiting 
« players at the French Championships, had a chance to taste 
WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY American hospitality during their recent trip to Florida. Photo, 


Ken Howell. 
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yOUr TenAIS ! 


Pancho Gonzales, World’s Professional Tennis 
Champion and a member of Spalding’s Tennis 
Advisory Staff, helped design these two new 
tennis rackets for 1958. 

Superbly crafted, each combines perfect bal- 
ance, amazing strength and durability. They'll 
play better, look better for years to come. 


Once you’ve held a Gonzales model in your 
hand, you won’t be satisfied with anything else. 
Like all Spalding products, both these models 
are unconditionally guaranteed. 





Fics racket made. Frame of laminated 
hardwoods and one fibre. Steam-bent in- 
side throat and shoulder reinforcement. 
Rawhide outside shoulder reinforcement. 
Strung with Pro-Fected Nylon—$24.50. 





A really rugged racket at a popular price. 
Beautifully balanced and constructed. 


Frame of laminated hardwoods and fibres. ) 
Of white, red and natural finishes. Strung 
with Multi-Filament Nylon—$12.45. A LD g 


sets the pace in sports 








The United States Davis Cup Captain is Perry T. Jones, the Czar of California tennis. He has been producing champions for 
almost three decades, and among his proteges are Jack Kramer, Ted Schroeder, Louise Brough and dozens of others. 
Photo, L. Schiller. 


MR. JONES 


by GUSSIE MORAN 


Perry T. Jones is a familiar name to tennis devotees. 
Perry T. Jones is a new name to those who don’t assiduously 
follow tennis but who recognize the words DAVIS CUP 
when they see them. On February 9, 1958, Perry T. Jones 
was named non-playing captain of the Davis Cup team, to 
succeed William Talbert. 

The logical question at this juncture is—“Why?” 

There may be many reasons. It could be that the West 
Coast is now most prominent in USLTA representation. 
It might be that we haven’t won the Cup since 1954 and only 
once since 1950. When informed of his dismissal, Billy 
Talbert had occasion to speak to Jack Kramer moments 
later. 

“Who do you suppose will replace me?” Billy asked of 


Jack. 


30 


“Darned if I know,” Jack replied. 

They considered Vic Seixas and eliminated him. Then 
Jack and Billy thought of Gardnar Mulloy. He, too, didn't 
seem a likely threat due to past relations in Australia. They 
were puzzled. And then came the news. Even Jack couldn't 
believe it! 

What kind of a man is Perry T. Jones? 

I was brought up under Jones’ regime in Southern Cali- 
fornia, although not quite under his wing, and I have been 
exposed to Mr. Jones since I was 13 years old. [ still 
call him MR. JONES. 

My first emotion on meeting him was fear. Here was 
Mr. Tennis himself. Through tennis and Perry Jones, a 
wide, wide world opened for me. I include Mr. Jones as 
he was the one who made it possible for me to attend my 
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first “away from home” tournament. It was an annual event 
at the Hotel del Coronado near San Diego, and it was there 
in their sumptuous dining room that [ learned that finger 
bowls were for fingers and not watermelon seeds. 

My knees would quiver when he watched me play. I so 
much wanted to make great shots for him, Others experi- 
enced similar reactions. Barbara Winslow, well on her 
way to defeating National Champion Anita Lizana of Chile 
on the No, 4 court of the Los Angeles Tennis Club during 
the 1937 Southwest, fell apart and lost the match when 
Mr. Jones appeared momentarily on the court. 

He hasn’t changed much through the years. He still wears 
white flannels, black and white shoes, long sleeved white 
shirts and a Panama hat. 

Mr. Jones was always a stickler for proper dress on and 
off the court, and for many years he frowned on tennis 
shorts. Only after his favorite doubles combination, Kramer 
and Schroeder, won the National Doubles wearing shorts 
did he give in. Jones had given them white trousers that 
year, and it was said that Schroeder cut his off. 

One time Johnny Moreno played a doubles exhibition 
with actor George Murphy. After the match, Johnny, George 
and their opponents were photographed. The picture was 
sent to Jones’ office. Moreno was the only one in shorts. 
Jones had his artist paint a pair of dapper white flannels 
on Johnny before publishing the picture in the Western 
Tennis Magazine, now defunct. 

He was equally as fussy about the girls wearing skirts. 
However, he always made a particular point of compliment- 
ing a youngster for a neat and tidy appearance. He exuded 
great plaudits for my mother when she made me a Jones- 
pleasing dress which hung to my knees. 

In 1941 Perry Jones, with his sister, Mrs. Llewellyn 
Brown, as chaperone, took a group of us to Mexico City. 
The travellers were Jack Kramer, Ted Schroeder, Bob Pea- 
cock, Doug Woodbury, Louise Brough, Pearl Harland, 
Joanne Brooke and myself. Our suitcases were brimming 
with starched white tennis dresses and clean white sneakers. 
Perry Jones was wonderful to us on this trip. He was toler- 
ant, considerate, a good organizer, a fine promoter and a 
grand gentleman. It was a long flight to Mexico City in those 
days, and for Mr. Jones and Mrs. Brown the trip must 
have seemed interminable with eight teen-agers on their 
hands. 

During the trip I learned that Perry Jones abhorred 


; slacks on women. Of course I wasn’t exactly a woman, but 


one day Joanne Brooke and I appeared bright and early 
in the lobby of the hotel wearing slacks. We learned the 
hard way that Mr. Jones didn’t like them. We were told 
that they were not lady-like and we were sent back upstairs 
to change. 

‘ My only run-in with Mr. Jones came in 1943. Bill Tilden 
had asked me to play some exhibitions with his group for 
the armed services. I asked Mr. Jones for his permission, 
which he refused to give. Nevertheless I went along with 
Bill, Walter Wesbrook and Gloria Butler, all of whom 
were donating their services, to entertain at various army, 
navy and marine bases and hospitals for many months. 

Mickey Rooney was not as fortunate as Gloria and I. 
He was declared a professional some years ago after he 
played a doubles match with some pros at the Beverly 
Wilshire Hotel. 

Apparently I wasn’t the only one to have a run-in with 
Mr. Jones. When Pancho Gonzales was still in the juniors, 
he found school distasteful and decided not to attend 
classes. He dropped out in the tenth grade and was im- 
mediately barred from all tournaments. Pancho resented 
the suspension, but all is well now between them. Recently 
Pancho said, “He’s a fine man, There were always rumors 
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Captain Jones (left) is most famous for his Pacific Southwest 

Championships, the most colorful tournament in the country. 

Visiting during the 1955 tournament was Aussie Captain 

Harry Hopman, whose boys had just won the Davis Cup. 
Photo, Thelner Hoover. 


we didn’t get along, and Perry took a lot of criticism. But 
he had his rules to enforce . . . and he enforced them. He’s 
wonderful with kids. He knows them and helps them.’* 
Gonzales is now one of Jones’ stand-bys in teaching tennis 
to youngsters in the Los Angeles area. 

Perry Jones has had fantastically successful results in 
producing tennis players. No other section in the world 
can approach his record. Not all Southern Californians have 
been his proteges, viz. Bobby Riggs and Pauline Betz. Down 
through the years he has been unconcerned about public 
acclaim and averse to personal publicity. A few years ago 
Allan Grant, a Life photographer seeking anecdotal material 
on Pancho Gonzales, arrived at Jones’ office. Mr. Jones 
cooperated but made it quite clear that no pictures were 
to be taken of him. 

Life later was able to obtain a shot of Mr. Jones seated 
at his desk, surrounded by his cherished paper doll col- 
lection. Actually, they are miniature cut-outs of his tennis 
players, mounted on cardboard. These are kept in a locked, 
glass-encased cabinet in his office. 

The great Babe Didrickson, desirous of becoming the 
champ, once sought his advice. “Get some white tennis 
dresses,” he told her. “Then,” he added, “find a good coach.” 

He has his likes and dislikes, and I believe he never 
forgets a favor or an injury. His demeanor is serious, some- 
times with humor. I am still amazed when I hear him laugh 
or say something mundane. He is quite a politician, shuffling 
movie stars, admirals, senators and dowagers during tour- 
nament time. 

His advice to tennis players, which I have heard for years, 
is: 
“You're only in trouble when you think!” 


* Los Angeles Mirror-News, February 14, 1958. 





“And be sure to stay ata 
MANGER 
HOTEL” 


For 50 years, Manger Hotels have been 
the popular choice of smart travelers. 
Convenient locations, superb cuisine 
and comfortable accommodations . . . 
reason enough to make a Manger Hotel 
your headquarters. We'll celebrate our 
Fiftieth Anniversary by making your 
stay the most enjoyable ever! Write 
your nearest Manger Hotel for a credit 
card. All Manger Hotels offer teletype 
reservation service. Take your children 
on a Manger Holiday! No charge for 
children under 14 (except in N. Y. City). 
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NEW YORK CITY 
THE MANGER VANDERBILT 
THE MANGER WINDSOR 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
THE MANGER ANNAPOLIS 
THE MANGER HAMILTON 
THE MANGER HAY-ADAMS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
THE MANGER 


CLEVELAND 
THE MANGER 


The Friendliest Nome, in. Hotele 


Executive Offices: 4 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 


ALBANY, N.Y. 
THE MANGER 
DeWITT CLINTON 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE MANGER 
(Former'y The Seneca) 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
THE MANGER 
(Formerly The Rowe) 


SAVANNAH 
THE MANGER 





THE LARSEN FOREHAND 


by BILLY TALBERT 


Photographs, Arthur Cole 


Art Larsen was one of the most gifted 
players of all time. His game looked 
effortless, he was never off balance and 
he was noted for his superb touch and 
change of pace. Although the game 
came easy to him, he often said that the 
only way to become a great player was 
to hit a million balls. He hit far more 
than that when he was learning the 
game. The end product was a game dis- 
tinguished by touch control and disguise 
but lacking in killer power. He was cap- 
able of beating any player in the world 
with the exception only of the power 
players. The Australians were _ his 
nemesis, 

Lefty Larsen had classical strokes that 
lacked only severity. His footwork was 
secondary to balance, which was always 
excellent, for he often volleyed off the 
wrong foot through laziness. His fore- 
hands were generally hit with the open 
stance (facing the net), which is typical 
of most top players. This stance lends 
itself naturally to disguise in the di- 
rection of the shot and allows the player 
to get back into position for the next 
shot one step faster. Fifteen years ago, 
many leading teachers of the game ar- 
gued against the merits of the open 
stance. The average professional felt 
that the forehand must be hit with the 
sideways stance and the weight shift- 
ing from back to front foot. Only in the 
last ten years has the open stance been 
completely accepted. 

The beginner should not attempt to 
hit any forehand facing the net. Control 
of balance and proper shift of weight 
is far more difficult when facing the 
net, whereas the sideways stance auto- 
matically aids the player to move his 
weight into the ball. As the player be- 
comes more proficient, he will modify 
his stance according to personal prefer- 
ence. Those with a great deal of athletic 
ability will have no trouble in making 
the shift from closed to open stance, 
while others may prefer to continue 
with the more classical stroke produc- 
tion. 

This series shows Larsen hitting a 
forehand with sidespin down the line. 
He is standing too far behind the base- 
line to consider attacking on this shot. 
The backswing is quite high in this se- 
quence, the first shot being reminiscent 
of the Patty forehand. The resemblance 


ends with the third sequence, for Art 
will hit in classical Eastern style. The 
third frame is remarkable for its leg 
spread, for it is not only a tremendous 
stretch but he never loses balance in ae 
complishing it. Try it yourself, and 
you ll see how difficult it is. Few players 
do it, and among the women only the 
long and rangy Althea Gibson could 
accomplish this feat of acrobatics. It 
would be easier for most to take one 
extra step to ensure a completely class. 
ical hit. As Art gets ready to hit, he 
drags the right foot over so that there 
is only a two foot spread when he con 
tacts the ball. 

Art lays his wrist back in the fourth 
frame in an action typical of the Eastern 
style. This to me is a necessity for a com 
sistent Eastern forehand; the broken 
wrist gives you a foot leeway in judging 
the ball and it allows you to keep the 
racket on the ball the maximum amount 
of time. This will not be true if you 
snap the wrist as you hit the ball. The 
wrist comes back to its natural position 
in the follow-through. Only a few play: 
ers do not break the wrist on the Eastern 
forehand. I myself am sometimes guilty, 
and this is the big weakness in my game, 
Others who have this failing are Barry 
MacKay and Sammy Giammalva. Barry 
has a rather stiff arm forehand all the 
way through and frequently underspins 
it with a locked wrist. Sammy’s fore 
hand is often lethal but would be more 
consistent if it were not for this locked 
wrist which requires fraction of a see: 
ond timing. One should allow onesélf 
the greatest possible margin of safety, 
and the laid-back wrist gives you a good 
foot’s leeway in the spot at which you 
strike the ball, whereas the locked wrist 
has a leeway of only a few inches. 

The defensive artist has to make up 
for his lack of speed with accuracy. The 
last four frames show how Larsen 
guides the ball down the line, for the 
follow-through always gives away the 
direction of the hit. Art comes across the 
ball rather than through it, the last 
frame being just an embellishment. He 
ends up ready to move in either di 
rection, probably towards his backhand 
since he is rather far over on his fore 
hand side. At no point in the whole 
stroke are the legs straight, for perfect 
balance in motion can only be achieved 
when the center of gravity is lowered. 
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DON BUDGE gives top'pro-rating 


to new action-styles for the courts 
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Tennis Wash'n' Wear 


Here’s Don Budge at world-famous Forest Hills Stadium... 
and he’s wearing McGregor’s newest ideas in tennis wear! 
A brand new shade of Tennis Cream in guaranteed wash 
’n’ wear cottons that need no ironing. Budge Dragon Jacket 


| McGregor-Doniger Inc., Tennis Division 
in Tennis Cream with navy edged knitting. Also available | NAME 


303 5th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send booklet by Don Budge, “How To Improve 
Your Tennis Game.” 








in white with navy and red trim $7.95. New embroidered ADDRESS 
Budge Dragon Knit Shirt in Tennis Cream and white. Avail- CITY ZONE STATE 
* as If you would like name of McGregor Dealer nearest you 
able also with color tipped collars and sleeves. $5.00. Coach handling Dales Tonuin Lins, check box. 0 
I tennis shorts in Tennis Cream and white. $5.00. 
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ALABAMA 


Pizitz 
Birmingham 


Metzger Bros. 
Mobile 


CALIFORNIA 


The Emporium 
San Francisco 


R. C. Watts 
La Jolla 


Norm Meager’s 
Lakewood 


CONNECTICUT 


Bob’‘s Sports 
New Canaan 


Bessey-Richey 
New Haven 


D. Cc. 


The Hecht Co. 
Washington 


DELAWARE 


S. N. Culver 
Delmar 


GEORGIA 

Davison-Paxon 

Atlanta 

Augusta Sporting 
Goods 

Augusta 


Patz & Fortson 
Elberton 


ILLINOIS 
Lytton’s 
Chicago 

Art Schachtel’s 
Chicago 
Bachrach’s 
Decatur 


INDIANA 

L. S. Ayres 
Indianapolis 
Root Dry Goods 
Terre Haute 


LOUISIANA 
Welsh & Levy 
Baton Rouge 
Joseph’s Men‘s 
Wear 
Crowley 


MARYLAND 
Hochschild Kohn 
Baltimore 
K. Katz & Sons 
Baltimore 
Hoffman’s 
Hagerstown 
Steven's Smith & 
Co. 
Cambridge 
Men’‘s Shop 
Pikesville 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Filene’s 
Boston 


Besse-Clark 
Pittsfield - 


Barron's 
West Newton 


MICHIGAN 
J. L. Hudson 
Detroit 
Brandl Bros. 
Battle Creek 





McGregor Tennis Line 


Available at These Stores 


MINNESOTA 
College Shop 
Minneapolis 


Emporium 
St. Paul 


MISSISSIPPI 


Fine Bros. 
Hattisburg 


MISSOURI 


Rothschild’s 
Kansas City 


NEW JERSEY 
Roots 
Summit 


Salny Bros. 
Morristown 


NEW YORK 

Cutler Owens 

N. . 

Macy’s 

N. Y. C. 

Wm. Hengerer 

Buffalo 

Lew Michtom 

Brooklyn 

Abe Brown 

Greenport 

Bronxville Men's & 
Boys’ Shop 

Bronxville 

Dix Men’‘s Shop 

Forest Hills 

Wilkies 

Snyder 


Leo Ruby 
Rochester 


OHIO 


Higbee Co. 
Cleveland 


Lamsons 
Toledo 


Bailey Co. 
Lakewood 


G. M. McKelvy 
Youngstown 


OKLAHOMA 


S. C. Orbach 
Oklahoma City 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Snellenburgs 
Philadelphia 

Bohlen Gross Moyer 
Allentown 
Pomeroys 
Harrisburg 


Mostellers 
Westchester 


Uiman Bros. 
Williamsport 


RHODE ISLAND 


Richard's Clothes 
Providence 


TEXAS 
Reynolds-Penland 
Dallas 

Fedway Stores 
Amarillo ~ 

Ww. Cc. in ima 
Fort Wort 
Goldstein Migel 
Waco 
Montgomery's 
Wichita Falls 


VIRGINIA 


Greentree’s 
Richmond 
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BRITISH STAR CAMPAIGNS FOR HEALTH 


By TERRY McLEAN 





Comely Angela Mortimer, the blonde 
British star, was campaigning for more 
than titles in her recent tour of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. She was chas- 
ing the most important title of all— 
good health. 

Two years ago, Angela caught a bug 
while competing in Cairo. Though her 
health deteriorated during that season, 
doctors could not diagnose the trouble. 
The trouble, she was told, was “nervous 
tension.” She was put to bed in Guy’s 
Hospital in London for a fortnight 
while one test after another was made. 
The fault, it seemed, was still nervous 
tension. 

But Angela did not get better. 

Then she ran into a medical friend 
just back from service in Hong Kong 
and hence well acquainted with all the 
ills to which the Mysterious East is 
prey. He listened carefully and diag- 
nosed the case as amoebic dysentery. 
Tests soon proved that he was right. 
Angela was promptly put on a starva- 
tion treatment. She lost 14 pounds in 
a week and 20 pounds in about 20 days. 
Then she began to mend. But so debili- 
tating were the effects, both of the 
disease and the treatment, that all 
through the 1957 season she was scarce- 
ly recognisable as the girl who had 
reached No. 3 on Ned Potter’s world 
list for 1956. At Bournemouth, in the 
British Hard Courts, she had to give 
up within points of victory because “the 
court was going round and round and 
I couldn’t even see.” British newspaper- 
men asserted that, at 25, she was a 
veteran who had passed the point of 
no return. There were references, some 
of them unkind, to her appearance in 
minor tournaments. Angela, so it was 
said, was pot-hunting. 

Because of her health, complicated by 
a sinus affliction which made the damp 
English winter a hazard, Angela ac- 
cepted an invitation to tour Australia. 
The last thing she struck was damp. 
Several Australian States were in the 

grip of drought. When she played a 
final at Perth, in Western Australia, the 
shade temperature was 106 and the 
temperature on the court was over 120. 
If a ball pitched more than a yard or 
two away, it went into the stop-netting. 
Neither girl could attempt to run in such 
heat. 
Angela became firm friends with im- 


proving Lorraine Coghlan, Australia’s 
best. On court they met in five finals 
four for State championships and the 
last time for the Australian title. Twice 
Lorraine beat Angela, but at the right 
time the English girl came through and 
won the National Championship. 

Then she flew to New Zealand for a 
short visit, which resulted in the Auck- 
land Provincial title and an interna- 
tional invitation trophy. Angela’s ac- 
curate, powerful driving, supplemented 
by an improving net game, made a deep 
impression, and off the court she was 
one of the most popular tennis tourists 
to visit New Zealand in a long time. 

But better than all these victories was 
the discovery by Angela that she had 
never felt better in her life. And she 
looks forward, beginning in April, to 
a European campaign which she hopes 
will restore her to Ned Potter’s list. 

Footnote: She will not be returning 
to Cairo. 
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Cutler-Owens 


selects 


Don Budge 


Tennis 
Apparel 
by 


McGregor 














Budge Dragon Jacket: Lightweight blouse jacket 
. . . perfect for warm-up or after tennis leisure. 
Guaranteed wash ‘n’ wear cottons that need no 
ironing. White with navy and red trim or tennis 
cream with navy edged trimming. 

Price: $7.95 


Sizes: S-M-L-XL 

Budge Dragon Knit: The knit shirt for tennis 
players. Styled for action with long-enuf tail that 
really stays down . . . fashioned collar that lies 
neat and flat. Distinctive woven Dragon Crest. 
White. Also available with color-tipped collars 
and sleeves of navy and red. 

Sizes: S-M-L-XL.... Price: $5.00 


Coach ! Tennis Shorts: Wash ‘n’ wear. In white 
or tennis cream. Sizes: 28-44, even. Price: $5.00 


No C.O.D.’s, please. For mail orders, add 50c¢ to 
cover postage and handling. 


Cutler-Owens 


SPORT SHOP 
44 West 50th St. 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
In Rockefeller Center 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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Last fall, the Morton Stones left their beautiful New York town house to take up 
residence in Upper Brookville, Long Island. The home they were buying had been 
uninhabited for several years, and there wasn’t an electrical fixture, door knob or 
window pane in the entire house. However, the indoor court was in excellent 
condition, and what could have been more appealing to five tennis players? 


The living room has a balcony which extends over the court. The home was originally 

built as a play house by Josephine Hartford Douglas, the sister of Huntington Hart- 

ford. Indoor courts, though expensive to build, are not uncommon in the East: there 
are 22 indoor courts on Long Island. 
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A DAY WII 


A Private C 
Makes For Gra 


Morton Stone jokingly talks about 
the sudden popularity of his family. 
Shortly after they bought their Long ¥ 
Island manor, they were deluged with 
phone calls from tennis players, many 
of whom they had not seen in years. 
They had had a summer cottage with a 
tennis court before, but no outdoor set- 
up could compare with the magnificence 
of The Playhouse. 

Morton Stone, a former Eastern rank- 
ing player, has taught wife Wendy and 
their three children. Mrs. Stone has won 
a few tournaments at the 7th Regiment 
Tennis Club. Daughter Wendy, 15, is 
ranked No. 1 in the Eastern Girls. Son 
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The five Stones watch the tennis from their balcony, while on the terrace below, 

lounging chairs are provided for additional spectators. There are shower rooms 

and a play room downstairs, but the piece de resistance is the indoor swimming pool, 

which adjoins the master bedroom! Additional features are two living rooms and a 
bar-style snack room for light meals. 


E STONES 


le Their House 


) Island Living 


bout Greg, 11, played the entire Eastern Cir- 
suit last summer and will be a strong 
sontender this year in the 13 and under 
division. Young Vicky, 9, has also had 
a good deal of tournament play under 
aer belt, having competed at Merion, 
Bay Shore and the Orange Bowl. 

The court is used constantly for there 
hasn’t been one week-end without at 
least four guests. Perfect lighting on 
he sides makes for easy vision at night. 
[he swimming pool is being renovated 
10w, although the Stones expect to use 
't only occasionally. Why swim when 
they can play tennis? 


The Stones’ home is called “The Playhouse,” for that is what it was originally. It 

was connected by an underground tunnel to a 47-room mansion, which has since 

been torn down. There are several acres of land that belong to The Playhouse, and 
future plans may include an outdoor court! 
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Steaming into New York harbor on the United States liner Washington are touring pros Don Budge, Ellsworth Vines, Les Stoefen 
and Bill Tilden. Photo, European. 


REMINISCENCES 


By DON BUDGE 


PART II 


Gene Mako and I travelled together on my first Eastern 
Circuit. I was six months older than he, but he was senior 
in experience, having played the Circuit several times before. 
We hit it off right away because we both loved tennis and 
music. We weren’t among the poker-playing, crap-shooting 
set. We would go to the movies at night or we would just 
sit around and talk. When you are a kid growing up, you 
just can’t get enough tennis conversation, and to us tennis 
was so strenuous a sport that we just wanted to sit and re- 
cuperate at the end of the day. We went to very few parties, 
and when we did, we got out fast. We didn’t drink or smoke, 
and tennis was our only objective. 

Gene has always been one of my closest tennis buddies. 
I would feel bad every time he lost and I think he felt the 
same way about me. He gave me the confidence I needed in 
doubles, for when we first teamed up I was afraid of every 
team we met. There were two matches that Gene lost that 
remain very vividly with me. They both occurred in Europe 
in 1938. The first loss was to the Japanese, Nakano, in the 
French Championships. Gene played very badly, but his 
loss fired him up so much that he determined to sacrifice 
every other interest to prove to himself that he could play 
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decent tennis. He caught on fire that year, reaching the 
finals of the Nationals and coming within two points of 
reaching the finals at Wimbledon. In this latter match he 
was beaten by Bunny Austin. I was sitting in the stands, 
playing every point mentally with him. 

My other close buddies in tennis have been Sidney Wood, 
Tom Stow, Ellsworth Vines and Dick Savitt. Sidney and 
I went to England together in 1935, and this was the begin- 
ning of a friendship that has lasted for 22 years. I was an 
auxiliary member of the Davis Cup team and was not sure 
whether or not I would play. Just before our first tie, Sid- 
ney went up to the captain and asked that he be removed 
from the lineup and that I be put in his place because he 
thought that I was playing better than he. He has always 
said what he thought, even when it was at his own expense. 

I remember Sidney during my first Eastern trip. He took 
me off to the side one day and told me that I would be a 
much improved player if I would change my forehand from 
a Western to an Eastern. He said he thought that I had 
enough natural ability to make the adjustment. There was 
good reason for this suggestion. I could not handle low, 
wide forehands on grass with reasonable consistency, and 
that was why I was being beaten. I went back to Berkeley 
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at the end of the summer with the determination to change 
my grip. We regularly exchanged letters relative to the 
progress | was making, and his interest instilled in me a 
tremendous desire to make the change successful. It was 
the beginning of a friendship that grew stronger and strong- 
er over the years. 

Changing my grip that winter was one continuous night- 
mare. If it had not been for Greg Mangin, George Lott and 
Berkeley Bell, 1 never would have had a Western grip in 
the first place. My brother Lloyd had started me with an 
Eastern, and it was as natural to me as was my backhand. 
However, I was very small of stature and could not hit the 
ball very hard. 1 watched Mangin, Lott, Bell & Co. club 
the ball with their big Westerns, and | decided that that was 
the way to hit a forehand. The winter of 1935 was one of 
complete frustration and discouragement. My success in 
local events was worse than the previous year, yet | was 
determined never to revert to the old grip in order to pull 
out a match. 

I didn’t change to the Eastern grip immediately. At first 
I tried out the Continental in an attempt to copy Fred 
Perry, but as I did not have a wrist the size of an ankle | 
couldn’t do it. Then I went to a grip halfway between the 
Continental and the Eastern with little better success. When 
I finally got around to the Eastern it felt comfortable im- 
mediately, although it was erratic as to results in the begin- 
ning. 

In addition to changing grips, I was also trying to hit 
the ball on the rise off both sides. This is a major change 
in itself, and the results were so discouraging that at least 
75 or 100 nights that winter I would say to myself before 
going to bed, “I'll never play tennis again.” The next morn- 
ing I’d argue back with me and decide to give it one more 
try. | wanted to learn to take the ball as early as Perry 
and to hit it as hard as Vines. I never would have made it 
if it had not been for Tom Stow, whose patience and en- 
couragement brought me through the toughest period of my 
tennis career. 

I first became buddies with Ellsworth Vines when | 
turned professional. We toured together, and we spent a lot 
of time together off the court. Elly has a mild manner and 
a level-headed way of thinking. He wasn’t the kind who 
was running a popularity contest for himself. He was just a 
sweet, smart guy whom everybody liked. He was the mellow 
influence in an unusual conglomeration of personalities 
which made up the Jack Harris pro tour. 

I can remember a dozen instances when Harris, Vines, Bill 
Tilden, Les Stoefen and myself would get together to discuss 
what we would do on a particular matter. Tilden would take 
the floor immediately. After Bill gave his opinion, Vines 
would start in with a mild “I think . . .” Before he could 
finish, Tilden would interrupt to express in more detail the 
position he advocated. Jack Harris would then turn to 
Elly and say, “What do you think?” Vines would start to 
reply, “I think . . .” but before he could squeeze in a third 
word Tilden would interrupt to expound further on_ his 
proposition. Eventually Elly got the floor, and when he did 
he expressed himself in concise, logical and simple terms. 
His was always the method adopted. 

I don’t think Vines and I ever took the court without 
Elly saying beforehand, “Don, let’s knock the hell out of the 
ball!” Elly dropped out of ‘tennis after our tour and we 
seldom met -up thereafter. Then, last summer, Julie Cope- 
land arranged an exhibition at the Inwood Club in Long 
Island. The players were to be Eddie Moylan, Ron Holm- 
berg, myself and the Inwood golf pro, who happened to be 
Ellsworth Vines. I got a tremendous kick out of Julie’s in- 
troduction of the players. “Eddie Moylan and Ron Holm- 
berg will now play a one-set exhibition against Budge and 

ines.” 
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Sidney Wood (left) and pal Don Budge get ready for an early 

round match at Forest Hills in 1938. The two men became 

friends on Don’s first trip East and were later to become 
Davis Cup teammates. Photos, European. 





Budge, the novice pro, toured with Ellsworth Vines and 
defeated him decisively. In other tours, Don played Fred 
Perry, Bobby Riggs, Bill Tilden, Frank Sedgman, Pancho Gon- 
zales and Pancho Segura. 


Dick Savitt and I became close buddies when he moved 
to New York. He is a very funny guy and we have had a 
lot of laughs together. I first met him when he came to 
Palm Springs with the members of the Davis Cup team to 
practice with Kramer, Schroeder and Mako. One day we 
decided to play basketball at the local high school gym. 
There were Seixas, Trabert, Mako, Savitt and myself. Dick 
started to clown around and he had us in stitches. “I was 
great at Cornell,” he said, “so give me the ball, boys.” 
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Announcing the 


ATLANTA INVITATIONAL 
TOURNAMENT 


April 23-27 
at the 


Bitsy Grant Tennis Center 


2125 Northside Drive N.W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Men’s Singles Men’‘s Doubles 


The inauguration of the Malon C. Courts 
Memorial Award 


Jack Rodgers is host professional 
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Gene Mako (left) and Don were America’s top doubles 
combination in 1938. They also met in the singles final of 
Forest Hills that year. Photo, European. 


When he made a basket he would yell, “The crowd used to 
get there early to watch me make my break from the locker 
room.” 

Shortly after Dick moved East, we played some singles 
at the Town Tennis Club. I hit a crosscourt backhand wide 
to his backhand, which had Savitt chasing the ball at full 
speed wide off the court. He managed to get the ball back 
but it hit the light post in between the two courts and the 
ball ricocheted back into his court. Savitt said, “You sure 
got in fast on that one!” We both broke up and fell down 
on the court laughing. 

Dick and I played several exhibitions at Grossingers. In 
the first game of the first match I got two questionable 
calls, one right after the other. When I started to look at 
the linesman Dick said, “I’m afraid we’ve got you out- 
numbered today.” 

Dick is playing better tennis than ever before, now that 
he is following his serve to net. It is astonishng how a few 
minutes’ discussion at the right moment can change a 
player’s game. One day Tony Trabert and | were sitting 
at Town Tennis with Sav, and Tony said, “Dick, when 
are you going to get smart, play net and make the game 
easier on yourself?” Dick replied, “If someone would show 
me how to volley, I’m ready right now.” After a brief dis- 
cussion, the three of us went out on the court and proved 
to Dick that he could volley if he would only follow a few 
basic rules. Sav was like a boy with a new toy. He said it 
was the first time in his life that he really understood what 
he was doing at net. As a result, he won four out of the 
six tournaments he played that summer, and in one he was 
sick. He beat Mal Anderson, Richardson and Seixas at 
Orange, and he also won Westchester. 
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Now at Forest Hills... 
GRASSTEX ALL-WEATHER COURTS 
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Vic Denny 


On February 9, the day after the new Administrative Committee meeting, Vic Denny made his surprise announcement con- 
cerning the Davis Cup captaincy at a press conference in New York City. Photo, Pete Schroeder. 





A Fresh Breeze From The West 
NEW USLTA BOSS AIRS HIS VIEWS 


The tenure of Victor E. Denny of 
Seattle in the office of president of the 
USLTA promises to be lively and event- 
ful, if his initial moves can be viewed 
as tell-tale straws in a fresh wind from 
the West. 

The new tennis head, a tall, spare 
man of 55 whose large, dark-rimmed 
glasses give him a deceptively profes- 
sorial look, is a sharp-witted business 
man, a partner in the Wall Street in- 
vestment firm of Blyth and Company, 
Inc. He is quiet-spoken, yet a dominant 
personality. Pressures are put on him by 
every section of the country in the mat- 
ter of appointments and policy; Denny 
listens to all sides, then makes his own 
decisions on the basis of considered 
judgment. A man as strong as he is 
capable of changing the entire com- 
plexion of American tennis. 

Denny made headlines around the 
world by replacing Davis Cup captain 
Billy Talbert with 68-year old Perry 
Jones in a controversial action, and by 
filling his Administrative Committee 
with new faces from the South and 
West at the Eastern 


expense of the 


by GEORGE McGANN 


seaboard. The surprise appointment of 


Jones was a personal one, made in Den- 
ny’s capacity as USLTA president. “To 
Victor belongs the spoils,” wryly com- 
mented one of the Easterners, ousted by 
Denny in his sweep of the Association’s 
higher echelon. 

Denny has long been a dominant 
figure in the insurgent movement within 
the ruling body of tennis to give the 
South and West a representative voice in 
councils and to diminish the tradition- 
ally predominant influence of the East. 
In a sense the popular Talbert was a 
victim of time and place in his dismissal. 
He had served five years as Cup captain 
and, as Denny pointed out, it was never 
intended to be a permanent job. Fur- 
thermore Billy is a New Yorker and an 
appointee of the Eastern faction; Perry 
Jones is “Mr. California.” Talbert’s 
removal was part of a “top to bottom 
sweep, Denny admitted. 

Denny has been widely criticized, not 
so much for removing Talbert as for 
the manner of his doing it. The new 
president telephoned Billy at his home 
after a Sunday morning meeting of the 





Administrative Committee with the news, 
a few hours before he made it public 
at a press conference in New York. 
Reports flashed to newspapers and 
radio and TV stations referred to the 
“ouster” of Talbert and raised in the 
public consciousness suspicion of some 
kind of wrongdoing on the part of the 
captain, who had led his team to near- 
victory over the Australians in the 
recent Challenge Round. Many in tennis, 
apart from the disgruntled Eastern ele- 
ment in the USLTA, thought it would 
have been more politic of Denny to have 
given Talbert an opportunity to make 
himself unavailable for further Cup 
duty rather than to relieve him so sud- 
denly. By this hasty action, he may have 
alienated many people sympathetic to 
his overall aim of weeding out the East- 
ern old guard. 

He has got off to a fine job of 
weeding, as the makeup of his Ad- 
ministrative Committee and his major 
appointments disclose. The new ap- 
pointees, like their chief, are prominent 
in the business world, strong of person- 
ality and forward-looking in their ideas, 
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Like Denny, they pay their own way 
when travelling on tennis business and 
they are in a position to give their 
time as well as their money to support 
the game. Only two posts of importance 
remain in the hands of Easterners 
Treasurer Harold Lebair of New York 
and Secretary Charles Patton of Phila- 
del phia. 

The East-to-West trend is sharply un- 
derlined by Denny’s appointment of 
James Moffet of San Francisco, a highly 
vocal critic of the work of the last Cup 
Selection Committee, to replace Chaun- 
cey Steele of Massachusetts as Commit- 
tee Chairman. George Barnes of Chicago 
will act as Denny’s right hand man in 
the post of First Vice President. Carl 
Noble of Danville, Illinois, has taken 
over the moribund Tennis Educational 
Foundation from Lawrence Baker of 
New York, with instructions to put it 
on a working basis in the important area 
of fund-raising. Martin Tressel of Pitts- 
burgh has been named Chairman of the 
important Junior Development Com- 
mittee with the aim of establishing “Lit- 
tle League” programs on a nation-wide 
basis and otherwise stimulating the 
spread of the sport amongst school 
children. 

William Kellogg of La Jolla, Cali- 
fornia, has taken over the International 
Play Committee from Harold Lebair. 
David Freed of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
is the new head of the Publications 
Committee. These men from west of 
the Hudson, plus Edward Turville of 
Florida and others, were likewise ap- 
pointed by Denny as members of his 
Administrative Committee, a vitally im- 
portant group which meets in New York 
every second month to carry on the work 
of the Association in between meetings 
of the Executive Committee. 

Denny spoke of his hopes for putting 
the USLTA on a “more businesslike 
basis” and making it a truly national 
organization in a lengthy interview at 
the Association’s headquarters in New 
York. 

_ “In order to put the Association on a 
really sound business basis, we are re- 
vising the financial set-up for the first 
time in twenty years. We are going to 
take a look at the dues situation in the 
light of changed conditions. We are 
instituting the first national registration 
of players. The Association has to be 
brought up to date in many ways, to 
cope with the vast growth of tennis in 
the southern and the western parts of 
the country.- In all sports the East 
dominated at the beginning, naturally 
enough. Tennis was slower to become 
national in scope than others, but for 
the past two years the USLTA has been 
more representative of the whole coun- 
try and that trend will continue. With 
the: modern communications of planes 
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Before the conference began, President Denny (right) discussed USLTA business 
with Executive Secretary Ed Baker (left) and Bill Kellogg of La Jolla, California, 
chairman of the International Play Committee. Photos, Schroeder. 





Vice-President George Barnes of Chicago and Administrative Committee member 
Ralph Westcott were among those present at the gathering, which took place in the 
New York apartment of WT’s Gladys Heldman. 


and phones, a truly national group of 
officers can easily run an organization 
such as ours. Although I live three 
thousand miles from New York, I shall 
come here every other month for Ad- 
ministrative Committee meetings. Every 
other member of the Committee has 
promised to attend, no matter where he 
lives. On the odd months, when the 
Committee is not meeting, Vice Presi- 
dent Barnes will visit New York head- 
quarters. I shall be in touch by telephone 
at all times with the Executive Secretary, 
Ed Baker, in New York.” 

Denny singled out the need for in- 
teresting several hundred thousand more 
youngsters in playing tennis and pro- 
viding facilities and instructors for them 


as major problems for his administra- 
tion. 

“I am convinced we are not offering 
enough children the chance to play ten- 
nis. Our main effort, therefore, will be 
placed on junior development. I know 
we can interest several hundred thou- 
sand kids in the game. We have to get 
money for this purpose and build an 
organization to put our plans into ef- 
fect. Under Martin Tressel I expect to 
see great progress from the Junior De- 
velopment Committee. He has already 
travelled throughout the country con- 
ferring with local tennis groups, par- 
ticularly in regard to Little League 
tennis. This is easier to organize in ten- 
nis than in baseball or football since 
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(Above) Ned Potter (left), WT’s traveling correspondent, has just finished introducing 

Vic Denny to members of the press. Ned described the administration as “a fresh 

breeze from the West.” (Below) Pencils worked faster when Denny announced the 

appointment of Perry T. Jones to head up the Davis Cup team. (L to r) Will Grimsley 

of Associated Press, Allison Danzig of the New York Times, George McGann of 

Australian Consolidated Press and Dave Anderson of the N. Y. Journal American. 
Photos, Schroeder. 
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there is no problem of uniforms. In 
Seattle our Park Department has had 
great success with Litthe League tennis, 
and I know this can be duplicated else- 
where. Shortage of 
problem everywhere in the country and 
must be remedied. 

“Since the raising of new funds is 
basic to the development of junior 
players, the work of the Tennis Educa- 
tional Foundation under Carl Noble is 
vitally important. It has been finally es- 
tablished as a going concern and we will 
make an intensive effort to raise funds 
for junior devlopment and other pur- 
poses, 

“Tennis needs many more facilities. 
We need more courts, particularly in- 
door courts for winter play in northern 
areas of the country. There is an ob- 
vious shortage of stadiums. Only one 
place is equipped to hold the National 
Championships—Forest Hills. There is 
no question that if it had the proper 
kind of stadium, Los Angeles would 
want to stage the Nationals. Look at the 
Brooklyn Dodgers! Temporary installa- 
tions are too costly. The need is for 
new, permanent tennis stadiums.” 

Although his name is known to few 
in the east, Denny has been active in 
tennis in the Pacific Northwest, both as 
a player and official, for thirty-odd 
years. He is a native of Seattle—his 
grandfather, David T. Denny got to that 
city two weeks before the founding 
party of settlers—and was educated 
there, graduating from the University 
of Washington. He started to play ten- 
nis at the age of eight, on cinder courts, 
and later joined the Seattle Tennis Club, 
of which he is a past president. He 
advanced gradually upward in USLTA 
ranks, serving as a regional vice presi- 
dent, delegate-at-large from the Pacific 
Northwest and first vice president for 
two years before his election to the 
presidency at St. Petersburg last Janu- 
ary. 

Denny, who confines his tennis these 
days to occasional doubles, is an en- 
thusiastic skeet and trap-shooter and en- 
joys yachting—on other people’s boats. 
He takes a keen interest in the sports 
pages of the Seattle newspapers and 
counts well-known columnist Royal 
Brougham as a good friend. “I studied 
journalism in college,” he said, “and 
have always been a great reader of news- 
papers. I wrote advertising copy for 
Blyth and Company before they trapped 
me into becoming a partner.” 


instructors Is. a 


The thorny issue of open tennis has 
received a great deal of attention from 
Denny and will receive still more while 
he is president. He was on the special 
USLTA committee which voted to pur- 
sue the study of the question but was 
rebuffed by the Executive Committee. 
He has named Perry Jones chairman of 
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Three of the top men in the new USLTA regime are (| to r) Dave Freed of Salt Lake 









City, head of the Publications Committee; Southern California’s Bill Kellogg; and 
Martin Tressel of Pittsburgh, head of the Junior Development Commttee. Photos, 
Schroeder. 


a new committee to study the open 
tournament question. Jones is going to 
sound out the Australians on their views 
and possibly enlist their support for 
a move toward open tennis by the In- 
ternational Lawn Tennis Federation. 
Denny himself favors such a move. 

“We are a long way from the day 
when amateurs will meet professionals 
in regular tournaments,” he admitted. 
“Neither the amateurs nor the pros can 
seem to decide whether they want to 
have open tennis. The pros are divided 
on the subject and Kramer doesn’t seem 
to favor it, but I believe it is coming 
eventually, Pro sports are here to stay. 
Australia was not friendly to Kramer’s 
troupe, but now the amateur association 
is working hand in glove with him. | 
think his tours have been highly bene- 
ficial to the game of tennis. They enable 
thousands of people who otherwise 
would never get a chance to enjoy the 
game to see great tennis.” 

Denny is realistic about America’s 
Davis Cup prospects against Australia. 
“The Australians are tough for us and 
the rest of the world because of their 
different attitude on the questions of 
education and employment of players. 
We won't allow anything, including 
tennis, to interfere with the education 
of our boys. We want them to go to 
college. They also must serve in the 
armed forces. The Aussies can play 
pretty constantly throughout the year. 
That is their system. We have no quarrel 
with it. We can’t dictate to the’ rest of the 
world. We have our rules, they have 
theirs. I think our team made a good 
showing last year by winning two 
singles matches in the Challenge Round. 
Talbert is to be commended for that 
result in view of the material available 
to him. We have lots of good young 
players—MacKay, Qluillian, Franks, 
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Reed, Green and Holmberg among them 

who are pretty much on the same 
level. None of them is a champion yet 
but anyone could suddenly develop into 
one.” : 

Denny is looking forward to a busy 
and fruitful term in office, but without 
illusions. “It’s a one-way street, being 
a tennis official,” he says. “It just costs 
you lots of money.” 





Ed Turville of Florida, the Second Vice- 
President of the USLTA was a member 
of the 1957 committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the question of an open tour- 
nament. Denny and Barnes also served 
on this committee, whose report was re- 
jected by the 1957 Executive Committee! 












TENNIS BOOKS 


1A PARDON ME, 


YOUR FORE 


HAND IS SHOWING by Axel Kauf- 


mann. A great collection of stories, 


Connolly. 


poems and articles. $2.75. 


2A POWER 








“Little Mo 


TENNIS 


” 





by Maureen 
relates her 


theories of the game and the strokes. 
Excellent illustrations. $3.00. 


3A HOW 





TO PLAY 







CHAMPION- 


SHIP TENNIS by Oscar Fraley. A 
motion picture sequence series of all 
of the strokes, illustrated with action 


photos. $2.95 and $1.00. 







4A TENNIS MADE EASY by Lloyd 
Budge. An instruction volume by one 
of America’s best known coaches. $1.95. 
5A TENNIS TECHNIQUES ILLUS- 
TRATED by Wynn Mace and Tyler 


Micoleau. 


A promine 


nt California 


coach collaborated with a sports artist 
to produce this book. $1.95. 


6A TENNIS by Helen Hull Jacobs. 
The clearly written text is illustrated 


with 


charts, 


diagrams 


graphs. $1.95. 
7A THE COMPLETE LAWN TEN- 
NIS PLAYER by Norman Patterson. 
This is the third edition of a very 
popular English volume. $2.75. 

8A TENNIS FOR TEACHERS by 
Helen Driver. A complete tennis man- 
ual, amply illustrated for the tennis 


instructor. 


9A TENNIS 


$5.00. 


and _photo- 


SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


by Helen Driver. Simple instructions 
for learning the nine strokes and im- 
proving court strategy. $2.00. 


10A TENNIS 


WITH 


HART by 


Doris Hart. The autobiography of a 
great champion written with charm 
and warmth. $2.75. 


11A CHAMPION 


IN 


EXILE, by 


Jaroslav Drobny. The forthright, amus- 
ing and always frank biography of the 
1954 Wimbledon champ. $3.00. 


12A THE GAME OF DOUBLES by 
Billy Talbert and Bruce Old. An ex- 


traordinarily valuable book. $4.95. 
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Pancho Gonzales (at net) defeated Lew Hoad 





in four sets before a full house at Madison Square Garden. Since Hoad receives 


an additional 5% of the gross every time he wins, his loss cost him approximately $2500. Photo, Schroeder. 


CONVERSATION WITH THE PROS 


The time: 7:30 to 11:30 P.M. on 
Wednesday, February 12. 

The place: Madison Square Garden. 

The setting: a group of four chairs 
directly behind the baseline, on the 
court. 

The actors: Jack Kramer, Dick Savitt, 
Pancho Segura, Dr. Alfonso Davalos (a 
friend of Segura) and a Wor.p TENNIS 
reporter. 


The First Set 


Kramer: It’s always tough on the 
guys when they play in the Garden. The 
players have to have exceptional disposi- 
tions. The photographers are on the 
court taking pictures for all the wire 
services, and we've got to give them a 
little leeway, although it’s really not 
fair to Lew or Gorgo. Can you see those 
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A Drama in Four Sets 


two fellows snapping by each side of 
the net? They’re from Life. 

Savitt: What a crowd you've got, 
Jake! 

Kramer: We're setting a new attend- 
ance record. However, the night of the 
big snow storm in 1947 it was a com- 
plete sell-out, but 1100 people who 
bought tickets didn’t show because they 
couldn’t get there. Tonight we took in 
less money but we got more people. 
There are over 15,000, which is an at- 
tendance record for any tennis match 
in the United States, amateur or pro. 

Segura: Look at Pancho serve! 

Kramer: He follows through so far 
that his racket touches the ground with 
a thud. 

(Hoad hits a down the line volley. 
The ball in not called out and there is a 
groan from a section of the gallery: 








“Out, out!” “Way out!” “What a 
call!) 

Davalos: Did Gonzales think that ball 
was out? 

Savitt: He didn’t say anything so he 
must have thought it was good. 

Segura: No, Pancho thought it was 
out. 

Kramer: Did you hear that thud when 
Gorgo just served? He actually hits 
the ground with his racket! 

Savitt: The lights are perfect. Trab 
and I played some this evening, and it 
was great. 

Kramer: Yes, the lights are very good, 
but I always used to have trouble serv- 
ing in the Garden. 

(A bounce overhead goes into the 
net-protected stands behind the baseline. 
A spectator catches the ball and pockets 
it instead of returning it to the ballboy.) 
Kramer (to ballboy): Ask him to 
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give you the ball now and tell him you'll 
give it back to him after the match is 
over. (70 Davalos) You can’t throw in 
a new ball during a set. All the balls 
have to be the same. 

Savitt: How often are you changing 
balls—on five or seven? 

Kramer: We're changing every seven 
and nine games. The balls are okay 
now, but in the preliminary between 
Trab and Segoo, the balls were going 
like they had helium in them. They’d 
been sitting in a hot room and they got 
a littke warm. They’re all right for this 
match because we opened up the cans 
and got them out in regular tempera- 
ture. They’re back to flying level again. 

(Gonzales half-volleys into the net.) 

Kramer: Why did he let it bounce? 
He’s indecisive. 

Savitt: What’s the take tonight? 

Segura: Probably $50,000. 

Kramer: The tickets are priced from 
$2.00 to $6.00. When Riggs and I 
played the Garden, the top was $12.50. 
But it wasn’t just a tennis match—it was 
a sports promotion like a boxing match. 
People who never went to see a tennis 
match came to that one. 

Segura: Pancho is holding his serve 
a lot easier than Lew. 

Kramer: You spoke too quickly. He’s 
down 0-30 for the set. 

Savitt: There it goes! 

(Hoad wins first set, 7-5.) 


The Second Set 


(A photographer comes over to Pan- 
cho Segura and hands him some pic- 
tures. They are of Segura and Gina 
Lollabrigida. The pictures are passed 
around for the others to see.) 


World Tennis 








The most distinguishing characteristic of Lew Hoad’s game is his powerful wrist, 

which enables him to take a backhand behind him and turn it into an offensive shot. 

This stroke has become his trade mark! He bends beautifully from the knees and 
here his left leg is almost touching the ground. Photo, Haas. 




































Tony Trabert congratulates the winners of the ballboy contest. A target was placed 
on the court and the youngsters aimed for it with ground strokes, volley and over- 
head. The winners received new rackets as prizes. Photo, Frann Studios. 
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Loose-limbed Pancho Gonzales hits a wide forehand in the doubles. For the first 
time since 1950, when he was defeated by Jack Kramer on his first pro tour, Gonzales 
finds himself behind the 8-ball. He has been trailing Hoad in their 100-match tour 
and at one point lost 7 bouts in a row. 





Movie actress Lauren Bacall is welcomed to the arena by the two Panchos. Pancho 
Segura (left) lost to Tony Trabert in a pro set while Pancho Gonzales played too 
consistently for his Aussie rival, Lew Hoad. Photos, Schroeder. 














HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
“One of New England's Best Hotels” 


Attractively furnished efficiency apartments in our apartment houses, 
from $125 monthly. 


Leases not required. 


FINE FOODS and BEVERAGES 


Special Consideration for All Tennis Enthusiasts 
Modern Garage Connecting 


CHAUNCEY DEPEW STEELE, JR., President and General Manager Kirkland 7-6100 























Aramer (glancing at pictures): Dow't 
look at them now, boys. It will disturb 
the players, even if they can’t see her. 

(Gonzales volleys into the net.) 

Segura: He should have let it go. It 
was an out ball. 

Savitt: No, it was hit too soft to 20 
oul, 

Aramer: The conditions at the Gar- 
den are extra fast 
spacious. 

Savilt: 
now. 

Kramer: If he’s going to lose, he 
might as well lose going for the shot. 

(Hoad misses a backhand.) 

Kramer: Oh-h-h-h, what a bounce! 
The ball must have hit a seam or there 
was a cigarette under the canvas. 

Savitt: What's the doubles story for 
the tour? 

Kramer: Gonzo and Trabert 
Hoad and Segura. 

Savitt: How come Gonzales with Tra- 
bert? Trab’s the best doubles player of 
all, so that makes their team awfully 
strong. 

Kramer: No, Gonzales often dogs it 
in the doubles. It will even up. 

Segura: Lew’s missing a lot of easy 
shots now. I think he has hurt his leg. 

Kramer: He plays it so casually that 


because it is so 


Gonzo is starting to hit out 


versus 


sometimes people don’t think he’s try- 
ing. 

Savitt: Whose return of serve is bet- 
ter? 


Kramer: Vd rather serve to Gonzales 
than Lew because Lew takes a longer 
backswing than Panch. 

(Gonzales hits a fantastic running 
backhand down the line for a_ perfect 
passing shot. Kramer, Saviti and Segura 
applaud furiously. This is the only time 
during the entire match that Kramer 
applauds a point.) 

Savitt: Did you see that? 

Segura: It’s unbelievable! 

Kramer: He won the point, but now 
he’s so tired he'll lose the next one. 

Savitt: You guys are always figuring 
so much that when a guy wins three 
straight points you’ve got it worked out 
that he’s going to lose! 

Kramer: Ted Schroeder is always 
giving the loser advice. When we were 
in Australia, somebody told him that he 
ought to write a book on tennis and pre- 
sent a copy of it to the loser every night. 

Saviit: Gonzales is hitting the ball on 
the nose now. 

Kramer: All Pancho has to do is hit 
with a little longer backswing. Then he 
could get even with me for everything 
he says I have done to him. 

Segura: Lew’s serves are getting aw- 
fully short. 

Kramer: Lew has to come in on that 
second one. Tony beat him in Australia 
when Hoad had a 10-match winning 
streak. Trab shellacked him in three sets 
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: Don't pecause Lew stayed back on his second 
serve. Tony would knock it back and 
come in behind it. 

(Lew serves a double-fault.) 

Savitt: There goes the second set! 

(Gonzales leads 5-0. He serves out 
the game for a 6-0 set.) 


The Third Set 


Kramer: It’s amazing. Hoad doesn’t 
hit out §lose his serve in the first set, and now 
he’s going to lose four service games 
se, he Bin a row. 
shot. (Lew is down 0-30 in the first game 
of the third set. He volleys into the 
pounce! Bnet for 0-40.) 
r there Kramer: He overplayed that one. 
. Savitt: He’s got to get that first serve 
ry for Qin. That’s the most important. 
Kramer: Did you see Gonzales hit 
versus J that volley? He knew he could select 
a spot on either side and he knew he 
th Tra- § could hit it. 








iyer of § (Gonzales wins the game.) 
iwfully Kramer: This could be another Mid- 
night Special. 
logs it Savitt: How is the tour schedule go- 
ing? , 
tig aed P cially bene amram Pancho Segura, the Happy Warrior, is still going strong at the age of 36. The Little 
ly Wel on -can. echiediahe aa Gin cilia: tec Ecuadorian is tremendously popular with his fellow players. Although his game 
, c © . slipped slightly last season, he has held his own in the preliminary matches this 


‘Ss Ury- § their best dates. The No. 1 court, which year against Trabert. 
: | I got from Bobby Riggs, is the one here 
is bet- J at the Garden. The No. 2 court is in 
Chicago and the No. 3 court is in 
nzales § California. The No. 2 court moves from 
longer | Chicago to Washington, the No. 1 court 
goes to Boston, and No. 3 goes to Phila- 
inning § delphia. I’ve never had three courts at 
verfect | my disposal before. We could never 
egura § play the advantageous dates because we 
y time § had no equipment. Now we can fly and 
ramer §} we have perfect mobility. 
Davalos: Where do you go next, 
Jack? 
Kramer: Yesterday afternoon I flew 
t now f from New York to Boston and _ back 
i again. Tomorrow morning I go to Chi- 
suring § cago, then I’m in Philadelphia on Fri- 
three J day, then back to Boston. We play the 
-d out § East to take advantage of the publicity 
we can get. If we have great crowds at 
ilways § the Garden, it’s a tonic to the other 70 
were § cities where we are going to play. If 
iat he § the crowds are poor, it acts in reverse 
| pre- f and the other cities get discouraged. 
night. Segura: Gonzales has won 9 games in 
all on § a row! Neither of them has ever done 
_ | that to the other before. 
is hit Savitt: Gonzales is returning every 
en he § service! 
thing Kramer: After Lew won the first set, 
he got a little overconfident and didn’t 
x aw- § try as hard. Now Gonzales is going for 
more shots on his return of serve. 
1 that Segura: Five straight service breaks 
tralia § against Lew! 








i Big Tony Trabert has a fantastically good backhand volley which has won the 
ning Kramer: That reminds me of the admiration of his fellow competitors. He gets enormous power on the left wing 
e sets § match between Gardnar Mulloy and and it is by far the best stroke in a strong repertoire. Photos, Schroeder. 
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Ted Schroeder at Wimbledon one year. 
Mulloy won the set at 7-5, but he only 
won his serve once! 

Savitt: What kind of a grip is Gonzo 
using? 

Kramer: It’s half-way between an 
Eastern and a Continental and he holds 
it like a hammer. He’s a one-grip man. 
So is Lew, but he holds a Continental. 

Savitt: Do you wait to receive serve 
with a backhand grip? 

Kramer: No, I wait on the forehand. 

Savitt: I've been waiting with the 
backhand grip. 

Kramer: Budge used to wait that way 
too, but he changed. If you wait with 
the backhand, then you have to make a 





circle to hit a forehand. However, if you 
wait with a forehand grip and you get 
caught on a fast serve, you can always 
chop the ball back. It doesn’t make any 
difference how you wait for a_ slow 
serve. 

Segura: Lew’s missing an awful lot 
of shots! 

(Hoad double-faults.) 

Savitt: There goes the third set! 

(Kramer leaves to talk to some other 
people.) 

The Fourth Set 


Savitt: | hate to see Lew lose the first 
game of the fourth. He’s cold and he’s 
hitting tentatively. 
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of serve.) 


to Lew’s forehand on the second serve, 


| would have been the best if he had been 


| player. He was a good indoor player 


| service to make the score 3-4. Gonzales 


| It he loses it, so what? He goes all out 


_ York are never any good. 


| have gone crazy. 


(Hoad drops his service to lose th 
first game of the fourth set.) 

Segura: Lew has missed a bunch of 
forehand volleys that have really hur 
him. It’s the first time since he and 
Gonzales started the tour that he ha 
missed so many consecutive forehand 
volleys. 

Savitt: Gonzales’ biggest weakness is 
on short balls. He wrists them over, 
For his capabilities, his return of serve 
is also weak. 

Segura: There aren’t many players 
who can hit and still have touch. Hoad 
comes the closest to it. 

Savitt: Do you think Budge had the 
toughest return of serve? 

Segura: Well, he returned serve with 
amazing depth. Gonzales could never 
have played even with Don. 

(Hoad passes Gonzales on a return 






Segura: Pancho should never serve 


Savitt: He’s just trying to bang that 
first big one in. 
Segura: Of all the guys, Traber 


quicker. 
Savitt: What about Kramer? 
Segura: He wasn’t that good a match 


but not so good outdoors. The worst 
part of his game was his lack of mobil- 
ity, and the best part was his first 
volley. 

Savitt: It’s too bad Hoad lost his 
first serve in the fourth. 

(Hoad has game-point on his own 


goes for a return of serve placement 
but hits in the alley.) 
Savitt: Gonzales has to try that shot. 


for four big points on his own service 
for the match. 
Segura: Kramer is making a mint 
this year. I’d say at least $150,000. 
Savitt: How come they are playing 
only one night in the Garden? 
Segura: Two nights in a row in New 


Savitt: This is the last game. Pancho 
is going to kill himself to win this one. 
(Gonzales reaches match-point.) 

Savitt: Panch is going to get the first 
one in. He'll serve at three-quarter 
speed to Lew’s backhand. 

(Gonzales serves at three-quarter 
speed to Hoad’s backhand. Hoad misses 
and Gonzales wins the match.) 

Segura: Lew looked like the winner 
in the beginning. He played well and 
he was making good shots. Well, it 
was an interesting match. 

Savitt: Yes, but it’s a shame it wasn’t 
closer with a crowd like this. If it had 
been really exciting, the gallery would 
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Har-Tru 
Tennis 
Courts 


Sturdy Resiliency 


insures True Bounce 


& 
Attractive Green Color 
@ 
Maximum Playing Time 
* 


Minimum Maintenance 


Perfect Playing Surface 


For the world’s finest tennis 
— where only the best courts 
will suffice — HAR-TRU is 
the choice of experts. 


For further information, 


write: 


Hear-Tru 


Corporation 


Lincoln Building 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 






at leading universities ... 





Duke University in Durham, North Carolina, was founded in 1839 as Union 
Institute. The name was changed to Normal College in 1851, Trinity College in 
1859 and Duke University in 1924. It has an enrollment of approximately 5,000 
students, of whom 4,000 are men and 1,000 are women. It is a member of the 
NCAA and the Atlantic Coast Conference. 


The Duke University tennis team has excellent facilities in its fine Har-Tru courts. 
Duke has an extremely active tennis schedule, with matches played against 
Miami, Rollins, Presbyterian, the University of Florida, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Harvard, Cincinnati, Maryland and several others. Whit Cobb of 
Durham is the tennis coach. He came to the Duke staff in 1955, succeeding 


George Lott as varsity tennis coach. 
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Memorable Matches 


THE LONG, 
LONG TRAIL 


by EDWARD C. POTTER 


known French General was teaching young officers 

at the Ecole Militaire. His theories of attack and 
defense differed radically from those handed down since 
the days of Napoleon. In the early years of the conflict, he 
was shelved for men of action. Theorists were not wanted. 
When the dark days came and the men of action failed, 
the Allies turned to the silent, uncomplaining tactician. 
Ferdinand Foch was made Generalissimo of all the armies 
on the Western Front. He became known as the theorist who 
made good in practice. 

Almost at the same time in America, Bill Tilden was 
trying to prove his theories of strokes on the courts. Al- 
though he did not win his first championship until he was 
twenty-seven, he was one of the most youthful of all the 
prodigies. He won his first tournament as a schoolboy of 
eight. After he entered the University of Pennsylvania he 
was asked to coach his old school’s team. 

Up to this time, Tilden had not given much thought to 
the “why” and the “how” of tennis. Both his strokes and 
his tactics were wrong. Such success as he had had was due 
to his blinding speed. The boys he had been chosen to teach 
were more curious than he. They wanted to know why they 
should drive close to the baseline and how to hit a winning 
volley. Tilden could not tell them. He first had to look up 
the answers himself. 

As soon as he realized that it was he who had the most 
to learn, he understood that tennis is played with the mind 
as well as with the arm. He began to study the game and 
to form theories of his own. He was so captivated by his 
discoveries that he lost no time in communicating them to 
all who cared to listen. But he was not always capable of 
demonstrating them in practice. He was essentially a blind 
hitter, yet he voiced the precept, “Never give your opponent 
the shot he likes to play.” As he frequently belied his own 
maxim on the court, he became the butt of a good deal of 
ridicule. They said he “had good material but lacked ex- 
perience and poise.” He was generally thought to be “one 
of those promising players who never arrive.” 

Tilden was nineteen when Williams beat him in straight 
sets in the 1912 Pennsylvania Championship. At that time 
his strokes were rudimentary. He had the beginnings of his 
cannonball service and a forehand of tremendous pace. 
Williams’ accuracy played havoc with Tilden’s speed. He 
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learned that control was more important than a_ berserk 
fury of attack, Het set about practicing control and kept 
away from tournaments outside his home district. 

In 1913 Tilden partnered Mary Browne to win the mixed 
doubles championship. This performance earned him a 
place in the 31-40 group in the national ranking, but he 
was not yet ready for top-flight competition and he knew 
it. He was unranked in 1914 and dropped to the 61-70 group 
a year later. By 1916 he was satisfied that he might make 
some impression on the leaders. He was quickly disil- 
lusioned. Murray trounced him at Seabright, and in the 
championship he went out in the first round to Harold 
Throckmorton, Nevertheless he was advanced into the 11-20 
group, just below the First Ten. In the 1917 “Patriotic” 
Championship, Murray beat him again. 

Tilden was exceptionally tall and had a tremendous reach, 
but he was not robust. He had outgrown his strength and 
was unfit for active war service. He enlisted in the Medical 
Corps, and when the regular championships were resumed 
in 1918, he won the Clay Court title. Murray, an important 
cog in the Buffalo chemical plant of which he is now Chair- 
man of the Board, did not wish to play at Forest Hills but 
was persuaded to do so by his employer. The California 
net-rusher and the Philadelphia swatter met in the final. 
Murray’s greater experience earned him another victory. 

Tilden had now climbed to Number Two in the national 
ranking, but he was more interested in working out his 
theories as a teacher than as a performer. Back in 1916, he 
had taken in hand a thirteen-year old boy, Vincent Richards, 
He coached his pupil to a win of the Boys’ championship 
in 1917 and 1918 and, in the latter year, they won the 
National Doubles together. In 1919, Richards won the 
Junior Championship, indoors and outdoors, the Senior 
Indoor Championship in singles and doubles, and the Na- 
tional Mixed Doubles. 

Billy Johnston, meanwhile, had returned from the war 
and Tilden met him three times. The Californian won in 
the Clay Court Championship and lost in the East-West 
matches and at Newport. He and Tilden met again in the 
final at Forest Hills. Johnston had come through Patterson, 
Murray and Wallace Johnson while Tilden had beaten 
Kumagae, Brookes and Williams. They were the outstanding 
players of the year and a hair-raising struggle was pre- 
dicted. In view of his Newport win, Tilden was a slight 
favorite. But Johnston exploited Tilden’s weak backhand 
with his terrific forehand drives and won back his title in 
straight sets. There were few. among the onlookers who 
did not remark, “It took Little Bill to show up that big 
stiff.” 

It was just what Tilden needed to finish his education. 
All very well to be a good teacher, to glory in Richards’ 
achievements, to talk and write about such abstract sub- 
jects as the difference between speed and pace, slice and 
chop. Tilden was always sensitive to criticism. His defeat 
and the comments which had reached his ears stung him. 
He’d been shown up, had he? Wait until next year. He'd 
do some showing up himself. No one recognized his weak- 
nesses better than he. For the first time he set about seriously 
to overcome them. It was time he taught himself the prin- 
ciples he had been expounding for the benefit of others. 
All winter he worked on his backhand. First he aimed at 
control. Then he put spin on it. At last it was as ready as his 
forehand to prove his theory that speed, or momentum, is 
not so important as pace, or speed off the ground. When he 
got his backhand near perfection he studied variety. Chops, 
half-volleys, short lobs, several new varieties of service were 
added to his repertoire. Another theory was about to be 
proved, the old one about giving your opponent the shots he 
doesn’t like. By the time the active season commenced Tilden 
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was, for the first time, a complete lawn tennis player. 

All his work in Providence had been only for his own 
satisfaction, but it could hardly escape the notice of the 
oficials. Johnston and Williams were chosen to form the 
American Davis Cup team and Garland was to be Williams’ 
doubles partner. Tilden was bidden to go along too. Sam 
Hardy, the captain, had a free hand, but as the players 
sailed Tilden’s role was that of substitute. At least he could 
give the others good practice. 

Tilden was glad to go but dissatisfied with his role. He 
determined to be the star of the troupe. He had perfected 
his strokes but he lacked the stimulus of match play. 
Wilding and others have claimed that stroke practice was 
the essential. Tilden thought otherwise and once more 
proved his theory. Shortly after they arrived in England 
the team played at Queens. Tilden was match-shy and 
Johnston won. They moved on to Wimbledon. 

Gerald Patterson, defending champion, with Parke and 
Kingscote, of England’s losing team in the 1919 challenge 
match with Australasia, were the Americans’ strongest op- 
ponents. Johnston met Parke in the second round and was 
beaten. Tilden watched the match. He saw Johnston follow 
his usual plan of hitting weighty forehands to the corners 
to make his opponent run. A running drive was Parke’s 
forte. Tilden was shrewd enough to try a different plan. He 
fed the Irishman the strokes he did not like, cramped his 
mobility, and won easily. 

Kingscote was a tougher morsel. His better-rounded game 
often had Tilden in difficulty, but the American was im- 
proving with every match, He countered Kingscote’s moves 
at vital moments and entered the final. Williams had already 
lost to Mavrogordato. Tilden was the only American left. 
Tilden’s opponent in the final was the Japanese, Zenzo 
Shimizu. His advance to this stage had been one of the 
surprises of the tournament. His style was far from classic. 
His ground strokes were awkward albeit effective, but he 
was no match for Tilden. His soft stroking was useless 
against Tilden’s variety and pace. He won only four games 
in each of the first two sets. Then Tilden twisted his knee. 
Shimizu carried the third set to twenty-four games before 
the limping American won it. 

This accident put Captain Hardy on the spot. He did 
not wish to risk his best bet in the Cup by chancing further 
injury in the Wimbledon challenge round. On the other 
hand, Americans had been knocking at the All-England’s 
door for close to forty years without ever getting in. Tilden 
answered the question in his own way. He had the knee 
massaged and taped and convinced Hardy that he was fit 
to play. He had come too far on the road to his ambition 
to be turned back now. He exploited Patterson’s vulnerable 
backhand as Johnston had exploited his at Forest Hills. He 
stood in on the Australian’s powerful service, rammed home 
his own cannonballs and won in the fourth set. The Ameri- 
can triumph was complete when Williams and Garland beat 
Johnston and Tilden in the doubles final. 

As the first American winner of the English champion- 
ship, Tilden was a hero when the team came home. But 
those who had not seen him play belittled his achievement. 
The American championship settled the question. Tilden 
and Johnston met again in the final. 

It was a different Tilden from the half-baked theorist of 
1919, As he came through the preliminary rounds in less 
devastating fashion than Johnston, he was called a jack of 
all strokes and a master of none. His answer was that his 
objective was consistent inconsistency. Johnston was modest 
and self-effacing. He seemed small and weak beside the 
great height and pugnacious jaw of his opponent. He was 
the defending champion, but he had the crowd’s sympathy 
as though he were the under-dog. It was not only the officials 
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who belittled Tilden. Some spectators, too, foresaw in his 
attitude, in his quick determined stride to the baseline to 
serve, in the violent surge of that projectile he hurled into 
the opposite court, a man who could not be intimidated, 
He knew his own mind and intended to follow his own 
well-considered principles. In his impatience with inefficient 
linesmen or lazy ball-boys they saw only the posings of a 
prima donna, They did not realize that here was a master 
of his craft who was about to prove to them that it was 
only perfection which counts and that he expected in his 
opponent, in the officials, in the attendants, an equal respect 
for what was the right thing to be done. 

Many, of course, suspected Tilden’s supremacy. Even 
Johnston wondered if he were to meet his master. Only 
Tilden had that superb and unquenchable confidence in his 
destiny. Was it the crash of a photographer’s airplane be- 
hind the stands at a crucial moment in the third set which 
upset Johnston’s concentration? Was it Tilden’s stream of 
chops after the rain in the fifth? Was it the match point 
won with a blinding ace? Or was it due to a little four- 
leaved clover an American woman had given Tilden at 
Wimbledon? It had worked for him there and in the Davis 
Cup ties. It worked again here at Forest Hills. 

In the closing hours of the year, at Auckland, New Zea- 
land, the curtain was rung down. An aging Brookes, who 
had won his first Wimbledon title more than thirteen years 
before, met the present Wimbledon and American cham- 
pion. Brookes was within a point of the first set, but Tilden 
pulled it out and the second too. Brookes’ win of the third 
sapped his energy and the American took the fourth easily. 
Johnston’s pitiless drives tore the beefy Patterson to ribbons. 
Next day the Americans won the doubles. The Cup was 
ready to be returned to its homeland. 
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Movie actor George Murphy is 
the new president of the Youth Ten- 
nis Foundation of Southern Cali- 
fornia . . . Reese Taylor, the presi- 
dent of Union Oil Co., was elected 
a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Southern California Tennis 
Association. He replaces the late 
Maurie McLoughlin . . . The early 
1958 tournaments will have the big- 
gest job in the collection of regis- 
tration fees from players. Accord- 
ing to the new USLTA rules, no one 
can participate in a sanctioned tour- 
nament until he has first paid his 
registration fee for the year. The 
amount for men and women is $3.00, 
and for juniors $1.00. Each player 
must then show his registration cer- 





tificate at every tournament there- 
after... The Atlanta Invitational 
Tournament has been added to the 
growing Spring Circuit. It follows 
immediately after River Oaks and 
should attract many of the coun- 
try’s best. The last time the Atlanta 
Invitational was held was in 1939, 
when Bitsy Grant defeated Charlie 
Hare in the final. It has been re- 
vived by a group of tennis patrons 
who wished to perpetuate the name 
of the late Malon Courts. Courts 
was instrumental in promoting the 
Bitsy Grant Tennis Center as well 
as the game in general. A perpetual 
trophy has been donated in the name 
of Malon Courts, and the winner of 
the men’s singles will get a small 
replica of the cup. 


Most popular feature of the Ocala Junior Tournament in Florida was the Friendship 


Buggy, which provided free orange juice for the competitors. Photo, Don Piel. 
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John Whitney, who covered 
Northern California tennis under 
the pen name of Jason December, 
died in San Francisco on February 
28 after an illness of six months, 
He was taken to the hospital last 
September to have a tumor re- 
moved. Although he was always 
cheerful, he steadily grew worse. 
His loss to the tennis world is a 
deep one, and his many friends in 
Northern California will miss his 
help and friendly encouragement ... 
The Murphy twins, Chet and Bill, 
have written a tennis instruction 
book for teen-agers. It will be pub- 
lished this Spring . . . George Jen- 
nings of Chicago is celebrating his 
25th year as the professional at the 
Northmoor Club . . . Jack Kramer 
suffered his first financial loss on his 
very successful professional tour 
when his two stars were beaten in 
the Ampol Tournament in Sydney, 
Australia. Tony Trabert beat Lew 
Hoad in three straight sets and 
Frank Sedgman defeated Pancho 
Gonzales on the following day. Jake 
needed to take in $30,000 to cover 
costs, and he went in the hole by 
over $9,000. 

* * * 

Luis Ayala of Chile is engaged 
to long-time sweetheart Maria Tort, 
one of Chile’s leading women play- 
ers ... Australia’s Arthur Marshall 
has accepted a professional offer and 
will be the new head assistant to 
Stanley Edwards. He will teach at 
schools and leading clubs . . . Phil- 
ippe Washer, Jackie Brichant and 
Christiane Mercelis of Belgium are 
playing exhibitions in Moscow and 
Leningrad . . . The women’s team 
at Rollins College in Florida chal- 
lenged the men’s team at the Ponce 
de Leon Hotel Tennis Club and 
defeated them by 8-5. Rollins’ three 
top players, Owen McHaney, Judy 
Hagan and Jane Feise, won their 
respective singles matches against 
Kenneth Tew, Tommy Mickler and 
Paul Capella. 


2K * * 


The Executive Secretary of the 
Northern California Tennis Associa- 
tion, Kathy Struthers, eloped to 
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Virginia City, Nevada, and was 
married on February 15 to George 
O'Callaghan . . . Repercussions fol 


lowed the granting of the Davis 
Cup Challenge Round to Queens- 
land. Each State has two votes, and 


Queensland won over New South 
Wales by 8-4. Said NSW official 
George Sample: “It is disturbing 
that three of the small tennis States, 
representing 25 per cent of the coun- 
try’s players can, with the support 
of one other State, influence com- 
pletely where major tennis events 
can be staged. It is unsatisfactory 
that six votes, representing 25 per 
cent of the players, can have such 
power. We might have to consider 
seeking some alteration of voting 
power.” Replied Esca Stephens, who 
represented NSW at the LTAA 
meeting: “The decision has been 
made. This discussion won’t do this 
State any good.” 
* * * 

The New Zealand International 
Invitation Tournament at Auckland 
suffered a $500 loss despite the pres- 
ence of Trevor Fancutt, Angela 
Mortimer, Bob Howe and Bob Mark 
.. . Australia’s Mary Carter and 
Sydney Reitano were married last 
month at a wedding attended by 
100 guests, relations and tennis 
friends. The couple honeymooned 
on a leisurely trip to Queensland... 
Georgie Woodgate of England was 
married to Dr. Martin Cox of South 
Africa and will make her home there 
... Gussie Moran has been appoint- 
ed chairman of the Sports Division 
of the New York City Cancer Com- 
mittee’s 1958 April Cancer Crusade 
... The Vic Seixas’ have taken an 
apartment at the Manger Windsor 
in New York City for three months 
while Vic starts his training pro- 
gram with the brokerage firm of 
Goldman Sachs. 

* * * 

Jack Kramer has set new attend- 
ance records in many of the Ameri- 
can cities in which his tour has 
appeared. There were more than 
8600 spectators in San Francisco, 
15,200 in New York and _ 5,300 in 
Washington, D.C... . : At the last 
minute the seedings were changed 
at the National Indoor Champion- 
ships in New York City. Dick Sa- 
vitt, No. 3 in the U. S., was seeded 
fourth behind Kurt Nielsen, fifth 
tanking Barry MacKay and Budge 
Patty. In the Men’s Doubles, Wim- 
bledon champs Budge Patty and 
Gar Mulloy were seeded third be- 
hind defending champs MacKay- 
Grant Golden and the second seeded 
team of Savitt and Billy Talbert. 
Said Savitt, after seeing the seed- 
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President Jervey Gantt of the Florida Lawn Tennis Association welcomes circuit 
players Janet Hopps (left), Francesca Bramwell and Maria Bueno. Photo, Ken Howell. 





Two Aussies, Arthur Marshall (center) and Bruce Francis (right), are greeted by John 
Miller, who inspects the Norwegian Club Badge acquired by Bruce on a tennis 
trip to the Continent two years ago. 
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Vic Seixas was honored at a luncheon at John Wanamaker’s in Philadelphia on 

the occasion of his retirement from international tennis. He was presented with a 

resolution extending thanks to Vic on behalf of the citizens of Philadelphia. (L to r) 

James L. Tate, president of the Philadelphia City Council; Dick Bond, president of 

John Wanamaker; Richardson Dilworth, Mayor of Philadelphia; Billy Talbert and 
Seixas. Photo, Jules Schick. 
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Finalists in the Racquet Club Invitation Doubles were runners-up Tony Vincent and 
Roy Evans (left) and winners Bud Robineau and Gardnar Mulloy (right). Photo, 
Francis H. Gardner. 
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ings: “After all, Billy and I wa 
Buffalo, while Gar and Budge onl 
won Wimbledon!” 

* * * 


The engagement of Louise Brougif { 
to Dr. Alan Clapp was announce 
by her mother five days after Louis¢ }é 
left to compete in tournaments ij 
South Africa. Dr. Clapp, a childhoo 


sweetheart, is practicing dentistrg fri 


in Pasadena: Plans for the wedding 
will be announced on Louise’s retum 
in April . . . Barry MacKay criti 
cized the USLTA after his surprisd! 
loss to Julius Heldman in the Najin; 
tional Indoor Championships. Sai 


the lanky Davis Cup star to mem 4: 


bers of the press: “I’m not making 
an excuse for my loss, but the 
bring me all the way back fron 
Australia just for this tournamen 
and it seems all they’re doing is try 
ing to mess me up. I’m not th 
greatest player but I was secon 
seeded, and they put me on that bat 
court again. They put the othe 
seeded players on the other cow 
Why not me?” 
* x * 

Rumors that Althea Gibson woul 
turn professional next year and pla 
Maureen Connolly on a Kramef 
sponsored tour were denied by bot 
girls. Althea said she had receive 
no offer, and Little Mo said the it 
jury to her leg made it impossibl 
for her to play competitive tenni 
again... Whitney Reed, who rank 
No. 8 in the U. S., has enrolled 4 
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San Jose State as a sophomore. He 
dropped out of Modesto Junior Col- 
lege more than five years ago and 
has spent the last four years in the 
Air Corps. He will major in physi- 


‘cal education but will not be eligible 


for the team until next year... It is 
reported that Pancho Gonzales and 
Jack Kramer play gin together to 
kill time, but that they don’t speak 
to each other at any other time. The 
friction between the two is the after- 
math of a court suit involving the 
percentage of the gross to be earned 
by Pancho ... Japan has named 
her Davis Cup team for 1958. Head- 
ing the squad is veteran Kosei Ka- 
mo, 26, and the others are Susumi 
Matsuura, 21, Osamu Ishiguro, 21, 
and Yoshihisa Shibara, 23. 


USLTA prexy Vic Denny dropped 
a‘small atom bomb at a press con- 
ference following the first meeting 
of his Administrative Committee in 
New York City. He announced the 
appointment of a new Davis Cup 
Captain, Perry T. Jones, who is the 
current president of the Southern 
California Tennis Association. ““We 
thought Talbert did a marvelous 
job,” said Denny, “but it was never 
intended that one man should hold 
the Davis Cup captaincy perma- 
nently. Jones proved himself a won- 
derful administrator and developer 
of talent. We think he will do a 
great job for us in that capacity.” 
The change came as a surprise to 
ex-Captain Billy Talbert, who was 
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At a party for the Kramer Troupe held the night before their opening at Madison 

Squart Garden were (I to r) lawyer Harold Sachs, oilman Dick Savitt, actress Gina 

Lollobrigida and manufacturer Leonard Titelman. Mr. Titelman is a member of the 

family that owns Puitan Sportswear, the firm that designed the Lew Hoad shirt. Photo, 
Schroeder. 


Charlie Harris, a former First Ten player, poses with wife Betty and three of his 

five tennis playing children. Billy, 11, (kneeling) won the Florida State 11 and 13 

and under titles. Bobby, 14, is a top player in the Boys’ division. Betty, 15, teamed 

with her father to beat Patricio Rodriguez and Maria Garcia in a mixed doubles. 
Photo, Howell. 
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cS 
Jimmy Van Alen (center), president of the Tennis Hall of Fame in Newport, shows 
the Gallery of Champions to wife Candy and Hall of Fame Secretary Henry Heffernan. 
He is pointing to a picture of William Clothier, National Champion in 1906 and now 
Chairman of the Board of the Hall of Fame. 


_. UNITED STATES 
LAWN TENNIS SINGLES 


CHAMPIONS 


Van Alen holds the ladle presented to the winner of the first U. S. Championships, 

who was Richard D. Sears. The other cups are (left) Billy Johnston’s bowl, won at 

Newport in 1915 and 1919; (top) Maurie McLoughlin’s trophy of 1913; and (right) 
Holcombe Ward's cup, 1904. Photos, John Hopf. 
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notified through a phone call from 
Denny that morning. Jones was also 
named to head the committee to 
investigate the question of the open 
tournament. Several weeks later 
Talbert was asked to accept an ap- 
pointment on the Davis Cup Selec- 
tion Committee, which is headed up 
by Northern California prexy Jim 
Moffet . . . Thirteen of the tennis 
courts at Golden Gate Park in San 
Francisco will be resurfaced this 
spring. 
* * * 

Ted Williams is getting into 
shape for the _ baseball season 
through two weeks of concentrated 
tennis. He says that he prefers 
doubles to singles because “it isn’t 
as tough.” He is a lefty swinger in 
baseball but a right-handed player 
in tennis. Worst part of his game, 
he admits, is his slice backhand ... 
Jim Burchard of the New York 
World Telegram predicts that the 


| 


1958 U. S. Davis Cup team will con- | 


sist of Ham Richardson and Barry 
MacKay ... Trevor Fancutt of 
South Africa will settle in Brisbane 
with wife Daphne for a year to rest 
from the tournament grind 

Charles and Mary Hare gave a cock- 


tail party for the Kramer Troupe in } 


Chicago . . . Dottie Knode and 
Barry MacKay left for a State De- 
partment tour of Egypt on March 


3. They both expect to remain over- | 


seas through Wimbledon. 


* 2K ok 


Rhode Island has the only All- 
State Scholastic Tennis team in the 
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nation The National Public 
Parks Championships will be played 
at Griffith Park in Los Angeles . 
Columbia University is sending a 
team to Jamaica, B. W. I., at the 
end of March. It is the first time 
that Columbia has ever sent a ten- 
nis team out of the country and it 
is the first time that any college 
has ever sent a team to Jamaica. 
Playing in the No. 1 spot for Co- 
lumbia is Lloyd Moglen, followed 
by Paul Standel and Don Patterson 
... Danielle Garnero (Mme. Tennis 
of Paris) was a popular visitor at 
New York’s National Indoor Cham- 
pionships. Husband Francois com- 
peted in the senior events . . . Grant 
Golden’s sister, Mitzi Golden Hey- 
tow, recently welcomed a little 
baseliner, Pamela Ann. 
* * * 

Roy Emerson surprised the Aus- 
tralian selectors by resigning from 
the touring team and from the 
sporting goods firm which has been 
employing him. His contract with 
his present firm ends on May 7, and 
he will then settle in Melbourne in 
another job. He left his old job 
when he was told that he must make 
an overseas tour with the official 
team. Brother-in-law Mal Anderson, 
whose application for a private tour 
had been rejected, angrily stated 
that he would withdraw from the 
Australian team and retire to his 
cattle ranch in Queensland if he 
were not permitted to take his bride: 
“I think there is something unfair 
going on when I am the first player 
wanting to go overseas privately 
who has been refused a_ chance. 





Merv Rose is off overseas again. 
There is hardly any difference be- 
tween us, and yet I am the bunny. 
“Mr. Ferguson told me the LTAA 
view was that some who were going 
overseas were spoiling their amateur 
status because of expenses overseas, 
and that they had to cut down on it. 
Mr. Ferguson said they all sympa- 
thised with me. But it is very hard 
for me to work out. There is some- 
thing very wrong when a player 
can’t make one tour in six years. 
At the moment I am upset and very 
undecided on what I should do. But 
right now I think that they’ve 
done the dirty on me. I might just 
as well do the dirty on them. If they 
refuse me again on Monday week 
there may be something doing.” One 





| week later the LTAA Council re- 


{ considered, and after deliberations 


of half an hour, granted Mal Ander- 
son permission to take his wife on 
the official overseas tour. The LT- 
AA also granted the applications of 
tine players for private tours. They 
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At a party for the pros in New York City were (I to r) the Newark News’ Charlie 


Silver, Eddie Moylan, Mrs. Bobby (Priscilla) Riggs, Allison Danzig and Pancho 
Gonzales. 





Pes 


At the same party, Bobby Riggs talks over the Gonzales technique and his theories 


on the game with Lew Hoad, Australia’s leading pro. Lew impressed the members 
of the press with his poise and good humor when he gave a summary of his pro 
career and answered questions at a press conference. Photos, Schroeder. 


are Warren Woodcock, Peter New- 
man, Dawn McCanley, Wayne Reid, 
Margaret Gibson, Graeme Stewart, 


Paul Hearnden, Margaret Carter 
and Marie Martin. 
* so * 


Art Larsen played his first singles 
match since his injury in November, 
1956, and was beaten in the first 
round of the Golden Gate Tennis 
Club Tournament by unknown Stan 
Ralph, 6-1, 6-4. Larsen took his 
beating with good nature and said 


he hoped to play singles in Stockton 
the next week. Art teamed with 
close friend Merrill Ehmke in the 
doubles . . . Jack Kramer says his 
players take “green bombs” (pep 
pills) to help them on the nights 
they are dead. Said Kramer:. “Any- 
one can buy these pills in a drug 
store. They cut down on the appe- 
tite, yet give you pep. Instead of 
eating a light snack to build up 
energy for a match, a player takes 
one of the pills, loses his hunger but 
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Competing in the San Joaquin Championships at Stockton, California were (standing, 
| to r) Lorin Denison, Chris Crawford, tournament director Len Adams and (seated) 
Noel Brown and Whitney Reed. Reed beat Crawford in the singles final. 


gets pepped up. After a match the 
player eats a heavy meal. They’re 
great.” . . . Davis Cup Captain 
Perry T. Jones was reelected presi- 
dent of the Southern California Ten- 
nis Association. 

* 

Frank Sedgman’s winner prize at 
the Ampol Tournament in Sydney 
was worth $4,480, while Tony Tra- 
bert as runner-up garnered $3,360. 
This was the largest prize money 
either has ever won in a singles 
tournament - . . The Russians are 
hoping to work out a rapid-growing 
grass court which will survive their | 
below zero Moscow winters. Lenin 
Stadium has 30 courts, both outdoor 
and indoor, and a seating capacity 
of 18,000. Now their outdoor season 
is limited to a mere four months ... 
Jack Kramer’s round robin pro tour- 
nament is scheduled for Forest Hills} 
June 28-July 6, the same week as 
Wimbledon ... Two Detroiters were 
honored in recent weeks for their 
work in tennis. William Beyer, a 
Detroit attorney, received a plaque 
from the Wayne County Osteopath- 
ic Surgeons and Physicians for his 
contribution in the field of youth 
development. Harvey Barcus, who 

was recently re-elected President of 

nina — ” the Tennis Writers Association ol 

Dr. Howard Dredge (left), a Springfield, Ohio, dentist, was presented with the America, received a citation from 

USLTA’s Samuel Hardy Award by Western Association president Carl Noble. Later the Recreation Department for his 
a dinner, attended by 250 people, was given to honor Dr. Dredge. zeal and devotion to the game. 
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The top Eastern tennis combina- 
tion of Louise Ganzenmuller and 
Elfi Carroll won the women’s na- 
tionals doubles platform tennis 
championships . . . Coach Mercer 
Beasley made an all-time tennis 
ranking in two categories—indoor 
and outdoor play. He placed Pancho 
Gonzales at the top of the indoor 
list, followed by Lew Hoad, Tony 
Trabert, Jack Kramer, Pancho Se- 
gura, Bill Tilden, Ellsworth Vines, 
Kurt Nielsen, Bobby Riggs and 
Dick Savitt. Outdoors, he ranks Til- 
den the greatest of all, followed by 
Don Budge, Ellsworth Vines, Frank 
Sedgman, Kramer, Gonzales, Ken 
Rosewall, Rene Lacoste, Fred Perry 
and Trabert. Beasley says the indoor 
game is a blindingly fast exchange 
of three shots: “There is no time 
any more for strategy. You don’t 
think. You move like automatic 
lightning or you’re lost. There are 
only three shots: serve, return of 
service and, if you’re lucky, sharp 
volley. I don’t think the old timers 
like Tilden and Vines could have 
coped indoors with these modern 
players. But outdoors, Big Bill 
would still beat them all.” 

Salt Lake City’s Dave Freed has 
formulated a plan for organizing a 
little league tennis program. Among 
his suggestions: 1. Each player is 
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At the Buffalo Invitation Tournament, held the week before the National Indoors, are 
(I to r) Dolly Seixas, Barry MacKay, Vic Seixas and Bill Quillian. Barry won the 


tournament by beating Talbert, Savitt and Seixas. Photo, R. L. Smith. 





A bit of horseplay is displayed by Neal Marcus (left) and Don Caton when they took 
time out during the Ocala Junior Tournament to visit Ross Allen’s Reptile Institute. 
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The lovely looking youngster is blue-eyed Frances Farrar, one of the nation’s leading 
juniors and winner of the Orange Bowl Girls’ Singles. Photo, Bob Rabe. 


The Masked Marvel is the surprise entry in Jack March’s World Pro Championships. 

He is an amateur whose identity is unknown, and he will unmask only if he reaches 

the semi-finals. The Masked Marvel will appear just for his matches and, if questioned, 
he will reply by grunts or gestures. 


given a white tee shirt, cost $1.00, 
with the team insignia and the name 
of the league printed on the shirt. 
2. Used balls are satisfactory. They 
can often be obtained from tourna- 
ments, clubs or patrons associations 
without cost. 3. Four team managers 
are needed and perhaps one adult 
as league president to keep the rec- 
ords to form a league. Each manag- 
er can then form his own team of 
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approximately ten boys and start 
their practice. 4. The League Presi- 
dent draws up a home and home 
schedule. 5. A _ local newspaper 
should be one of the sponsors. This 
is easy to achieve since the cost is 
so small and it results in good ad- 
vertising for the paper and the 
League. 6. Each player pays a $1.00 
registration fee and furnishes his 
own racket and clothes. 7. Matches 








Lorraine Coghlan, 20, Australia’s No. | 

player, will leave Melbourne in April to 

play her first overseas tour. She has been 

practicing regularly with Frank Sedgman 

and will be under the guidance of Bob 

Howe on her travels. Photo, Aust. News! 
& Info. 


are limited to seven between the 7 
best players on each team. It 1s 
best to limit each match to a “pro 
set” since full-length matches often 
take too much time. Team managers 
can schedule additional matches if 
they have additional players. 8. Any 
player is eligible until he has reached 
his 14th birthday. 9. Team manag- 
ers need not have a thorough knowl- 
edge of tennis, but they should be 
conscientious enough to be present 
for practice and matches. Super 
vision means more than coaching. 
10. The young beginner should play 
between the service lines, thet 
graduate to the full court as he 
progresses. 11. Team managers art 
responsible for notifying the news 
papers and League President of the 


results. 
* x * 


A move on the part of several 
influential clubs in northern Cali 


April, 1958 
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fornia to remove Gerald Misner 
from the Northern California As- 
sociation’s board of directors was 
killed at a recent NCTA directors 
meeting. Misner, a former NCTA 
president, was restored to office as 
an association director after having 
No. 1|}been unseated two days earlier at 
\pril to}a general meeting. Absentee ballots 
s been}were also used to give Misner the 
dgman|position of sectional delegate to the 
of Bob} USLTA when he received 12 votes 
_ News!as against 4 for opponent Bill Hoogs 
... Lew Hoad won Jack Kramer’s 
,jundying friendship when he sat up 
the /jon a plane all night to fly from Los 
It 18}Angeles to New York in order to be 
| Pflpresent at a press luncheon which 
oltetiKramer was giving the following 
lagets day. None of the other touring pros 
hes "lwas able to attend. Jake says that 
. ANY|Lew is the most cooperative player 
ached} of all time. 








janag- 
* * x 
nowl- 
ld be There were 1,045 tournaments 
resent 


; sanctioned in the United States in 
>uUPet 1957 as compared with 998 in 1956. 
ching, The Western Association led in the 
1 play}number of sanctioned tourfiaments 
thet} with 182, followed by New England 
as Mlwith 114, the Middle States with 
rs afilll and the Eastern with 106... 
new*}The United States will play Vene- 
of thefruela in the first round of the 1958 
American Zone Davis Cup compe- 
everagition ... Jamaica, B. W. I.’s No 1 
Cali-pPlayer, Peter Phillips, will make his 


1958 World Tennis 








Winner of the Junior Boys Singles at Ocala was Jimmy Shaffer (right) who copped 

the title for the third year in a row. Prior to that, he won the Boys’ title two years in 

a row. Jervey Gantt presents the trophies to Jimmy and runner-up Neal Marcus. 
Photo, Jernigan. 





Fred and Manya Kovaleski are now living in Aden, where Fred represents Pepsi-Cola 
International. The former Detroiter manages to play an occasional tournament in 
Lebanon, but for the most part his tennis is restricted to social matches. 


first tour of Europe this year and 
hopes to play at Wimbledon . . 

Present at the ground breaking cere- 
monies of Northern California’s 
Alpine Hills Tennis and Swimming 
Club were Ted Schroeder and Lew 


Hoad .. . It is reported that Jack 
Kramer will assist Davis Cup Cap- 
tain Perry Jones in the capacity of 
coach. Said Jake about the change- 
over in captains: “Jones is not 
technically as strong as Talbert. But 
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Lew Hoad (at net) defeated Gonzales on two successive nights in Chicago to build 
up a four-in-a-row winning streak. Crowds have been astonishing wherever they 
have played, and the tour will probably be the biggest money maker of all time. 





For easier stringing... Better play... 


INFALLIBLE 





Braided Nylon 
Racket Strings 


Toughest, most resilient braided nylon 
racket strings—used by scores of leading 
manufacturers. Special braiding process 
guarantees finest finish obtainable, 
produces stronger, more durable 
strings. For better performance 
and your best game, insist on 
genuine /nfallible Braided Nylon 
Racket Strings. Available in 
two superior grades. For 
Tennis, Badminton, Squash. 


















600’ reels also 
available for 
professional use. 
Write for details 
and nearest 
distributor. 


THE KINGFISHER-BRISTOL CO. 


257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10,N. Y. ° 


Plant: Rockville, Conn. 


on preparing the squad for a Cup 
competition, he is twice as strong 
as anyone else because he carries 


so much weight in tennis circles.” a 

The USLTA Treasurer’s Reportjtur 
has been finally revealed. The totallwit 
gross revenue for the year 1957 wasjhas 
approximately $83,000. The excess offabs 
revenue over expenses was $6,700,/da 
due chiefly to the sale of 500,000 ten-| No 


| nis comic books to Wilson Sporting|pla 


Goods for $15,000. Revenue from the|dat 
USLTA Championships was slight-|0f | 


| ly over $20,000, as compared with ortl 


$32,000 in 1956. The income from the|lost 
Singles Championships was $15,000,|tha 
which was less than half of that injand 
1956. However the televising of the| | 
semi-finals and finals brought in/Vla 
almost $13,000. The Wightman Cup|¢erl 
matches showed a profit of $1,800,}ther 
and the Inter-zone and Challengejver 


_ Round income totalled over $30,000.|for 
There is now almost $16,000 in the|day 


treasury as compared with almost|leel 
$27,000 the previous year and $66,-/cau 
000 in 1954 ... Darlene Hard, the the 
fourth ranking player in the United} whi 
States, will not be on the circuit he 
this summer. She has accepted 4} {ul 
position as tennis counselor at Camp|@s \ 
Robinson Crusoe in New EnglandjHot 
... Ham Richardson played his first] Ps 
tournament of 1958 at Pittsburgh} {ua 
last month. He won the week-end}mat 
indoor event by beating Vic Seixas} ‘ts 
and Barry MacKay Eastern} Mos 
player Isabel Troccole sailed for Ev- bot] 
rope in March to play the Rivierag°om 
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The “Old Guard” still has a toe hold 
on the major titles of Europe, although 
ihe progress of some of the young play- 
ers has been truly impressive. This was 
pointed out in the 1958 French Indoor 
Championships, played in Paris during 
February. The tournament also pointed 
up the fact that a big serve on a fast 
service nullifies much of what is con- 
jured up by the word “tennis.” 

Kurt Nielsen of Denmark won his 
strong second French indoor title this year 
carried td Was only in danger against France's 
sles.” {Youngs Jean Noel Grinda. He played 

with complete self-confidence; the ges- 
Reportjiures and clowning no longer interfere 
> totallwith the serious business at hand. He 
17 wasjhas the physique of a Viking and he is 
sess offabsolutely tireless. His match with Grin- 
56,700,J)da was a battle between Titans. Jean 
10 ten-/Noel, who stands well over six feet, 
orting|played one of his best tournaments to 
ym theldate. He is at home on wood because 
slight-|of his service, which is perhaps the only 
| with/orthodox stroke he possesses. He has 
ym the|lost a lot of weight and is moving better 
|5,000,|than ever, and he showed determination 
hat injand stick-to-itiveness throughout. 

of the} In the first round Grinda eliminated 
ht in|Vladislav Skonecki of Poland, who is 
n Cup|certainly not at his best on wood. He 
$1,800,|then played Torben Ulrich, who is a 
llenge|veritable wizard on this surface. Un- 
0,000.|fortunately Torben had one of his bad 
in the|days, perhaps because he really did not 
Imost|feel well, as was claimed; perhaps be- 
- $66,|cause he was annoyed at being put in 
d, the|the same half of the draw as Nielsen, 
Jnited) which was surmised; or perhaps because 
ircuit|he wanted to get through the match 
ted ajquickly and get back to his saxophone, 
Camp} was whispered! Torben certainly did 
glandjnot do himself. justice, and a very sur- 
s first}prised Grinda found himself in the 
burgh} quarter-finals against Paul Remy. This 
k-end}match see-sawed back and forth for five 
Seixas} sets and the outcome was in doubt al- 
isternp Most to the very end. The crowd gave 
r Eu} both players an ovation when it was 
vierafompleted. This put Jean Noel in the 
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THE FRENCH INDOORS 


by GLORIA BUTLER 


semi-finals against Nielsen. 

Meanwhile, in the other half of the 
draw, two young players battled it out 
against two distinguished representa- 
tives of the Old Guard. Andres Gimeno 
of Spain reached the quarter-finals by 
defeating a Molinari plagued with ten- 
nis elbow to encounter Jaroslav Drobny 
who, after two years of near eclipse, is 
playing nearly as well as before. Gime- 
no is a much improved player. He has 
lost the cockiness he acquired after his 
good wins last spring and, as a result, 
his talent has come to the foreground. 
He managed to take a set off Drobny 
before bowing out. Budge Patty had 
arrived in the quarters by beating a 
young German junior called Wilhelm 
Bungert, who has a lot of talent and an 
amazingly facile racket. Then Budge 
met up with Torben’s younger brother, 
Jorgen, who in a way was the revelation 
of the tournament. Always a_ little 
eclipsed by Torben, Jorgen has come 
into his own in spectacular fashion. 
Patty was making his comeback after 
a five month layoff, and although he 
was not at his top form, he showed 
flashes of his usual brilliance when he 
pulled out the third set. But Jorgen 
never stopped fighting, and a much 
discouraged Patty finally succumbed to 
the inevitable. 

The Drobny-Jorgen Ulrich semi-final 
was an excellent match in which the 
older player out-maneuvered his young 
rival. The Grinda-Nielsen encounter was 
a battle of services. The play was superb 
and the acting just as good. Jean Noel 
would raise his eyes to the heavens 
when he netted a ball; sometimes he 
would heave a few heart-felt sighs and 
gaze slowly around the gallery, con- 
scious of the adoring eyes of the Parisian 
younger set. Imprecations escaped the 
lips of Nielsen, who now and _ then 
dropped his racket in disbelief when a 
shot would catch him going the wrone 
way. When the end came five sets later, 
the two staggered into each other’s 


arms and the Parisian gallery rose to its 
feet. 

The singles final between Drobny and 
Nielsen was anti-climactic. Except for 
the first set, it was a mediocre match 
and did not compare with the breath- 
taking final of the Coupe Pierre Gillou. 

Christiane Mercelis of Belgium was 
crowned women’s — singles champion 
when she defeated Pat Ward in the 
finals. First Christiane had beaten Su- 
zanne Le Besnerais in a dull, exhaust- 
ing match; then she eliminated Suzie 
Koermoczi of Hungary, who has little 
opportunity to train and few  tourna- 
ments in which to Ginette 
Bucaille defeated Christine Truman of 
England in a match which the youngster 
could have won several times over had 
it not been for Bucaille’s greater ex- 
perience. Ginette then fell to Pat Ward. 
who is playing well again. The title 
round match between Mercelis and Ward 
was an extremely pretty one. Pat has 
an ease of production and is never 
timid, while Christiane has learned 
change of pace and is volleying much 
better. Mercelis has not the same facility 
for the game as has Ward, but her 
tactical sense and consistency are su- 
perior. Both girls played patchily when 
ahead and were at their best when be- 
hind. 

The men’s doubles produced some of 
the most exciting matches in the tour- 
nament. The semi-final match between 
Drobny-Jancso and Molinari-Remy had 
an extraordinary ending. After a long 
see-saw battle, the French pair finally 
reached match point on Paul Remy’s 
serve, only to have Paul double-fault! 
All four played well, with Drobny per- 
haps the best on the court. Nielsen and 
Torben won the title over Drobny- 
Jancso in another unbelievable match 
totally dominated by service. The first 
set, the third longest in tennis history, 
went to 28-26. The spectators went with- 
out their dinners to watch it, and toward 
the end there was near panic because 
a basketball team was due in the arena 
and was waiting outside. Also in this 
match it finally happened: a linesman 
actually fell asleep! 

The women’s doubles was won by 
Susan Chatrier (nee Partridge) and her 
old doubles partner, Ann Shilcock. Pat 
Ward and Torsten Johansson took the 
mixed doubles title by defeating Shil- 
cock and Remy. Both Grinda, who was 
playing with Truman, and Nielsen, who 
was playing with Chatrier, had to play 
their semi-finals right after their epic 
marathon singles. As a result both lost! 
The final was a pretty match, for Jo- 
hansson is still a magician on boards, 
Remy played extremely well, and the 
two girls served, smashed and volleyed 
as well as anyone in the game. 


Results on Page 66 
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FRENCH INDOORS 
Paris, Feb. 6 
Men's Singles 


Preliminary Round. Alain Lartigue d. Gulyas, 

3, @-2, 12-14, 2-0, 7-5; Malosse d. Francis Nys, 
o-4, Sw, 2-1, 30-40, def.; Git de Kermadec d 
foutboul, o-1, 6-1, 6 33 M: ate olm von (USA) d. 
Mare Lasry, 4-0, 6-4, Jean Noel 
Grinda d. J r se (E ng ), 6-3, 6-4, 6-3; 
lacques Mey d. Becker, 4-0, 6 3 6-3, 7-5; Lemyze 


d. Martinez (Sp.), 6-2, 6-4, 

First Round. Budge Patty (U SA) d. Lartigue, 
6-3, 6-1, 6-2; Wilhelm Bungert (Ger.) d. Georges 
Deniau, 6-3, 6-4. 6-4; Jorgen Ulrich (Den.) d 
Michel Lemasson, 4-6, 6-3, 40, 6-4, 6-1; Gerard 
Pilet d. M. Vaubrun, 6-3, 7-5, 6-2; Jaroslav Drobny 
(Eg.) d. Malosse, 6-1, 6-2, 6-3; Navier Perreau 
Saussine d. Steffan Stockenberg (Swed.), 8-6, 11-9, 
o-2; Andres Gimeno (Sp.) d. Michael Sangster 
(Eng.), 6-1, 6-1, 12-10; Jean Claude Molinari d 
Christian Viron, 3-6, 6-3, 6-4, 6-2; Rupert Huber 
(Ger.) d. Christian Grandet, 6-4, 1-6, 4-6, 7-5, 6-2; 
Paul Remy d. De Kermadec, 6-1, 6-3, 6-3; Grinda 
1. Vladislav Skonecki (Pol.), 6-3, 7-5, 6-4; Torben 
Ulrich (Den.) d. Fox, 6-4, 3-6, 7-9, 6-3, 6-1; 
forsten Johansson (Swed.) d. Lemyze, 10-8, 6-4, 
7-5; Anton Jancso (Hung.) d. Mey, 6-2, 8-6, 6-2; 
Istvan Sikorski (Hung.) d. Desq, 3-6, 6-1, 6-2, 3-6, 
6-2; Kurt Nielsen (Den.) d. Rinderknech, 6-3, 6-4, 
6-3 

Second Round. Patty d. Bungert, 6-2, 6-3, 6-1; 

lrich d. Pilet, 3-6, 6-4, 6-3, 6-2; Drobny d. 


Perre: au Saussine, 6-1, 6-4, 6-1; Gimeno d. Molinari, 


> 


6-1, 7-5, 6-4; Remy d. R. Huber, 6-4, 6-0, 6-3; 
Grinda d. T. Ulrich, 6-3, 6-0. 6-3; Johansson a. 
Jancso, ae 8-6, 9-7, 6-3; Nielsen d. Sikorski, 
0-4, 6-4 

Quarter- finals. J. Ulrich d. Patty, 15-13, 6-1, 
8-10, 7-5; Drobny d. Gimeno, 6-4, 6-3, 3-6, 6-1; 
Grinda d. Remy, 6-1, 4-6, 6-4, 3-6, 7-5; Nielsen 
d. Johansson, 6-4, 8-6, 6-3. 

Semi finals. Drobny d. J. Ulrich, 6-4, 4-6, 10-8, 
12-10; Nielsen d. Grinda, 3-6, 10-8, 6-2, 7-9, 7.5. 

Finals. Nielsen d. Drobny, 7-5, 6-3, 6-2. 


Men’s Doubles 

Second Round. Molinari-Remi d. Martinez-Mar- 
tinez, 6-2, 6-4, 6-4; Perre au Saussine-Pilet d. 
Johansson Stockenberg, 7-5, 7-5, 4-6, 4-6, 7-5; 
Grinda-J. Ulrich d. Deniau- Viron, 6- 4, 6-3, 3-6, 6-4; 
Arilla-Gimeno d. Fox-Sikorski, 3-6, 6-3, 6-2, 1-6, 
6-3; Niel sen-T. Ulrich d. Gulyas- Skonecki, 7-5, 

2 

a finals. Drobny- eee d. Jean Borotra- 
Wayne Van Voorhees (USA), 6-1, 6-3, 6-2; aan 
ari-Remy d. Perreau Nese Pilet, 6-3, 6-4, 6-3 


6- 


Grinda-Ulrich d. Haillet-Patty, 6-4, 1-6, 6-3, 4-6, 
6-4; Nielsen-T. Ulrich d. Arilla-Gimeno, 6-1, 3-6, 
9-7, 6-3. 

Semi-finals. Drobny-Jancso d. Molinari-Remy, 
3-6, 4-6, 8-6, 6-2, 6-3; Nielsen-T. Ulrich d. Grinda- 
J. Ulrich, 8-6, 6-4, 6-3. 

Finals. Nielsen-T. Ulrich d. Drobny-Jancso, 
28-26, 2-6, 4-6, 6-3, 6-0. 


Women’s Singles 
Preliminary Round. Sheila Armstrong (Eng.) d. 


Ann Marie Seghers, 2-6, 6-3, 9-7; Susan Chatrier 
d. P. Courteix, 6-3, 3-6, 6-1; Suzie Koermoczi 
(Hung.) d. C. Monnot, 6-0, 6-0; Florence de la 


8-6, 6-1; Pat Ward 
Coste d. A. 


Bourbonni tis, 
Berson, 7-5, 6-3; M. 


Courtie d. M. 
(Eng.) d. 3B 


Varin, 6-4, 6- ; Erika V ollmer (Ger.) d. A. Nenot, 
6-8, 6-1, 6- 

First Rona. Christiane Mercelis (Belg.) d. 
Marie-Odile Bouchet, 7-5, 6-3; Suzanne Le Bes- 
nerais d. em ad 7-5, 7-5; Chatrier d. Ann 
Shilcock (Eng.), 7-5, a : Koermoczi d. Maud 
Galtier, 6-4, 6-4; ” Ward “ de la Courtie, 6-4, 6-2; 


Vollmer d. Coste, 7-5, 6-4; 
Josette Billaz, 6- » 6-25 Christine 
d. Myrtil Dubois, 6-2, 6-: 
Quarter-finals. id d. Le Besnerais, 9-11, 
6-2, 8-6; Koermoczi Fe Chatrier, 6-1, 6-3; Ward 
d. Vollmer, 6-4, 0-6, 6-1; Bucaille d. Truman, 6-3, 


Ginette Bucaille d. 
Truman (Eng.) 


4-6, 8-6. 

Semi-finals. Mercelis d. Koermoczi, 6-4, 6-8, 6-1; 
Ward d. Bucaille, 7-5, 6-3. 

Finals. Mercelis d. Ward, 6-3, 7-9, 8-6. 

Women’s Doubles 

Quarter finals. Mercelis-Ward d. Armstrong- 
Truman, 6-4, 6-1; Bucaille-Vollmer d. Bouchet- 
de la Courtie, 6-2, 6-3; Koermoczi-Le Besnerais 
d. Galtier-Seghers, 6-4, 9-7; Chatrier-Shilcock d. 


Coste-Dubois, 6-2, 6-3. 
Semi-finals. Mercelis-Ward d. 
def.; Chatrier-Shileock d. Koermoczi-Le 


Sucaille-Vollmer, 
Besnerais, 


6-3, 10-8. 
Finals. Chatrier-Shilecock d. Mercelis-Ward, 6-2, 
4-6, 6-3. 
Mixed Doubles 
Second Round. Bucaille-Jancso d. Armstrong- 


11-9, 8-6; Le Besnerais-J. Ulrich d. 


Lemasson, 2-6, 
6-1; Truman-Grinda d. Rita 


Galtier-Martinez, 6-3, 


eer Grandet, 6-2, 6-1; de la Courtie-Viron d. 

Vollmer-Borotra, def.; Chatrier-Nielsen d. Dubois- 
Gimeno, 7-5, 6-3. 

Quarter-finals. Ward-Johansson d.  Bucaille- 
Jancso, 6-1, 2-6, 6-1; Truman-Grinda d. Le Bes- 
nerais-J. U ir ich, 7-5, 6-4; Shilcock-Remy d. de la 
Courtie-Viron, 7-5, 6- 9; Chatrier-Nielsen d. Koer- 





moczi-Gulyas, 8-6, 11-9 


Truman: Grind 
Chatrier- Nielsen, 44 


Ward Johansson d 


Semi-finals. 
O-l, 6 Shileock-Remy dd. 
o os o 

Finals, 


3-6, 7-5, 


Ward-Johansson d, Shileock-Remy, 9) 


CHAMPIONSHIPS OF NICE 
ice, France, Feb. 23 
Men's Singles 


Semi-finals. Nick Carter (USA) d. John Cap 
trell (USA), 6-2, 6-8, 64; Eduardo Argon (Up) 
d, Dragomir Nesic CYugo.), 6-3, 206, 6-1, 

Finals. Carter d. Argon, 6-0, 6-2 

COLOGNE 
Cologne, Ger., Feb, 1 
Men's Singles 

First Round. Milan Branovie (Ger.) d. Poet 
tinger, 6-3, © Gunnar Sjoewall (CNor.) d 
Sikorski (Hung.), 15-13, 6-2; Jean Claude Mol 
nari (Fr.) d. Horst Hermann, 6-2, 6-0; Finn Dag 
Jagge (Nor.) d. Petrovic CYugo.), 6-2, 26, 846, 


Second Round. Axelsson (Swed.) d. Legenstein, 
6-2, 6-2; Jorgen Ulrich (Den.) d. Jean Noet Grinda 
(Fr.), 6-3, 2-6, 6-3; Jagge d. Rupert Huber, 6-2, 
6-4; Sjoewall d. Branovic, 4-6, 6-3, 6-2; Wilhelm 
Bungert d. Molinari, 2-6, 8-6, 6-4. 
Quarter-finals. Sjoewall d. Bungert, 6-3, 
11-9; Jaroslav Drobny (Eg.) d. Axelsson, 6-2, 
7-5; Torsten Johansson (Swed.) d. Ernst Buch 
holz, 12-10, 1-6, 6-3; J. Ulrich d. Jagge, scores not 
given. 
Semi-finals. 


? 
2-6, 


Drobny d. Sjoews ull, 0-4, 6-2, 61; 
Ulrich d. Johansson, 6-4, 3-6, 6-2, 11-9. 

Finals. Ulrich d. Drobny, 6-4, 7-5, 2-6, 6-8, 6-3. 
omen’s Singles 


Quarter- finals. Ann Shileock (Eng.) dd. Ilse 
Buding, 6- 8-6; Edda Buding d. Pat Ward 
(Eng.), rag 6 4, 6-3. 


Erika Vollmer, 6-3, 
6-4, 6-3. 
def. 


Semi-finals. Shilcock d 6-4; 
Buding d. Margot Dittmeyer, 


Finals. Shileock d. E. Buding, 


COUPE GEORGES COZON 
Lyons, France, Feb. 22 
Men’s Singles 
Jacques Mey d. Gulyas, 1-6, 8-6, 
Wayne Van Voorhees (USA) 


Second Round. 
6-3; Gerard Pilet d. 
6-4, 6-4. 


Quarter-finals. Malcolm Fox (USA) d. Robert 
Haillet, 1-6, 13-11, 8-6; Jaroslav Drobny (Eg.) 
d. Mey, 6-2, 6-1; Pilet d. Andres Gimeno (Sp.), 
7-5, 6-4; ite Ulrich (Den.) d. Anton Janeso 


(Hung.) 7-5, 6-3. 
Semi- deste. J. Ulrich d. 
Drobny d. Pilet, 6-4, 6-2. 
Finals. J. Ulrich d. Drobny, 6-3, 6-3, 
Men’s Doubles 
Bergerat-Haillet d. 


Fox, 6-4, 4-6, 6-4; 
3-6, 7-5. 


Quarter-finals. Gulyas-Van 


Voorhees, 10-8, 6-4; Gimeno-Martinez d. Mey- 
Pilet, 7-5, 6-3. 

Semi-finals. J. Ulrich-Fox d. Bergerat-Haillet, 
3-6, 6-1, 6-4; Drobny-Jancso d. Gimeno- Martinez, 
7-5, 2-6, 6-4. 

Finals. Drobny-Jancso d. Ulrich-Fox, 6-4, 6-2. 

omen’s Singles 

a Josette Billaz d. Sheila Armstrong 


(Eng.), 6-3, 3-6, 6- ai Suzie Koermoczi (Hung.) d. 


Maud Galtier. 6-1, 


Finals. —gllert ale zi a. Billaz, 6-2, 5-7, 6-2. 
Women’s Doubles : 
Finals. Armstrong-Koermoczi d.  Billaz-Galtier,| 2 
7-5, 6-2. 


Mixed Doubles 
Finals. Armstrong-Jancso d. Billaz-Pilet, 


6-2, 7-5. , a. 





INDIA 








WESTERN INDIA epee) 
Bombay, Feb. 


Men’s Singles. Billy — Ge ng.) d. Ramana- 
than Krishnan, 6-2, 6-2, 6-4 is 
en’s Doubles. Knight- Tony Pickard _d. Krish- 


nan-Uday Kumar, 1-6, 7-9, 6-2, 6-4, 
ixed Doubles. Knight- Mrs. A. Desai ‘< 
Mrs. Lani, 6-2, 6-4. 


P. Lall- 


INDIA HARD COURTS 
Madya Paradesh, Feb. 9 


Men’s Singles. Ramanathan Krishnan d. Billy 
Knight (Eng.), 6-3, 6-0, 6-4. 

Mixed Doubles. Tony Pickard (Eng.)-Mrs. 
Zachariassen d, P. Lall-L. Woodbridge, 6-3, 6-3 


SOUTHWEST INDIA 
Trivandrum, Feb. 25 
Men's Singles 
Ee Tony Pickard (Eng.) d. 
(Swed.), 6-1, 6-2; Billy Knight (Eng.) d. 
Kumar, 6-3, 6-3 
Finals. Knight d. Pickard, 6-2, 6-3, 6-2. 


SCANDINAVIAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Helsinki, Feb. 2 

Men’s Singles 

Second Round. Reg Bennett 

Sjoewall (Nor.), 6-4, 6-4, 7-5; A. ~ 
d. Gerard Pilet (Fr.), 2-6, ‘e-4, 6-3, 3-6, 6-0. 

Quarter-finals. Kurt Nielsen (Den.) - ’ Bonnett 


7-5, 6-3, 6-2. 
Semi-finals. Jan Erik Lundquist (Swed.) ¢ 


Ulf Schmidt 
Uday 


(Eng.) d. G. 
Mills (Eng. 
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HAMILTON THISTLE TOURNAMENT 


‘grape eer Gausby a. Austin McPherson, 6-1, 


Roy Mansell, 6-2, 6- 4. 

ies daa Fontana d. 

d. Frank Mott-Trille, 8-6 

Finals. Fontana d. Swann, 6-2, 6-4. 
Men 

Finals. Fontana-Swann d. 


Genie 7 = eid 
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1958 World Tennis 


BUFFALO INVITATION 
Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 16 


oot, Round. Vic Seixas 
4-6, 
Mrs. B.J 6.9 


Beka, "hy 


MacKay d. 
Finals. Marken’ d. 


Semi-finals. SetanaWeasieee d. 
1. Uday i 
1-13, 


Dorfman-Dell, 4-6, 


meres, a 


Second te Bill Tull d. hate Proteau, 


6-4, 3-6, 


6-0. 
Bennett by 6-3; Aalbtas Wilson a Don Patterson, 10-8, 


"Pura Round. Robert Ryland d. Tull, 





8-6; Richard Goldstein d. Von Merek, 7-5, 4-6, 
6-3; Paul Cranis dd. Lileyd Moglan, 6-3, 6-5; 
Davis d. Wilson, scores not given, 

Quarter-finals. Bill Lurie d. Morris Adelsberg, 
6-2, 6-8, 7-5; Ryland d. Goldstein, 6-4, 9-7; Cranis 
d. Ted Schein, 6-3, 6-4; Reggie Weir d. Davis, 
6-2, 6-3 

Semi-finals. Lurie d. Ryland, 16-14, 6-3; Weir 
d. Cranis, 6-2, 4-6, 12-10. 

Finals. Lurie d. Weir, 7-5, 2-6, 6-2. 

omen's Singles 

First Round. Sue Behlmar d. ‘Sheila Maroshick, 
1-6, 6-4, 6-0; Stacy Courtessis d. Pat MeCarthy, 
11-9, 6-2. 

Quarter-finals. Pat Stewart d. Ann Smith, 6-2, 
6-3; Arvelia Mitchell d. Elaine Scarpone, 6-1, 6-2; 
Behlmar d. Bonnie Mencher, 2-6, 10-8, 6-4; 
Claudia Henschke d. Courtessis, 6-1, 12-10, 

Semi-finals. Stewart d. Mitchell; 6-3, ‘2-10; 

tSehlmar d. Henschke, 6-0, 6-3. 

Finals. Stewart d. Behlmar, 6-1, 7-5. 


EXHIBITION 
Trenton, Feb. 8 
Eddie Moylan d. Dick Savitt, 7-5, 6-3; Althea 
Gibson d. Karol Fageros, 6-1, 9-7. 








FLORIDA 











OCALA JUNIOR BOYS INVITATION 
Ocala, Fla., Feb. 9 
Junior Boys’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Jim Shaffer d. Don Caton, 6-3, ¢ 
Neal Marcus d. Frank Froehling, 4-6, 6-4, 6-3. 
Finals. Shaffer d. Marcus, 7-5, 4-6, 6-3. 
Junior Boys’ Doubles 
Semi-finals. Caton-Marcus d. Fritz Schunck- Bob 
Johnson, 7-5, 6-2; Froehling- = Adler d. Jim 
Peterson-Don Loop, 6-1, 4-6, 6- 
Finals. Caton-Marcus d. Packthia-Adtior, 6-2, 
6-3. 
Boys’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Eddie Turville d. Kenny Marcus, 
6-1, 1-6, 6-4; Eddie Crow d. Bobby Harris, 6-1, 
6-4. 
Finals. Crow d. Turville, 6-3, 6-3. 
Boys’ Doubles 
Semi-finals. Crow-Marcus d. Bobby Schull- Walter 
Hock, 6-2, 6-1; Bob Garnett-John Laskey d. Tur- 
ville-Harris, 4-6, 6-1, 6-1. 
Finals. Crow-Marcus d. Garnett-Laskey, 4-6, 
6-1, 6-1. 
Boys’ 13 Singles 
Semi-finals. Hughby Curry d. John Gilbart, 6-4, 
1-6, 6-3; Bill Harris d. Carl Prange, 6-2, 6-2 
Finals. Harris d. Curry, 6-2, 6-0. 
Boys’ 13 Doubles 
Semi-finals. Robert McCannon-Gilbart d. Harris- 
Curry, 6-4, 6-1; _, — Neely d. Jim Laskey- 
Jerry Stewart, 6-4, 
Finals. McCannon- Gilbart d. Hankins-Neely, 6-1 
6-2. 
Boys’ 11 Singles 
Semi-finals. Hughby Curry d. Norman Holmes 
6-1, 6-1; Bill Harris d. Armistead Neely, 6-2, 6-4. 
Finals. Harris d. Curry, 7-5, 6-4. 


SOUTH FLORIDA Sa 
West Palm Beach, Fla., Feb. 
Men’s Singles 
Semi-finals. Jack Frost d. Patricio Rodriguez, 
6-0, 3-6, 6-2; Kosei Kamo (Jap.) d. Iyo Pimentel 
(Venez.), 6-3, 6-1. 
Finals. Frost d. Kamo, 6-3, 6-2. 
Men’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. Kamo-Reid d. Pimentel-Rodriguez, 
6-2, 6-2; Frost-Brown d. Alvarez-Shoop, 6-1, 6-4. 
Finals. Kamo-Reid d. Frost-Brown, 6-3, 5-7, 6-4. 
Women’s Singles 
Finals. Janet Hopps d. Maria Bueno (Braz.), 
6-3, 7-5. 
Mixed Doubles 
Semi-finals. Felix-Kamo d. Blanchard-Pimentel, 
6-2, 6-1; Bueno-Reid d. Hopps-Brown, 6-4, 6-1. 
Finals. Felix-Kamo d. Bueno-Reid, 9-7, 6-3. 
Senior Singles 
Finals. Herb Lawrence d. Marshall Christopher, 
0-6, 6-2, 6-3. 
Senior Doubles 
aaa Sloan-Christopher d. Wrobbel-Olhaber, 
de 


HOLLYWOOD BEACH oy a ate 
Hollywood, Fla., Feb. 1 
Men’s Singles 
First Round. Tony Vincent d. Meade Goller, 


6-2, 6-4; Jean-Pierre Bergerat (Fr.) d. Homer 


Shoop, 6-3, 6-2; Wayne Reid (Aust.) d. Tom 


Garlough, 6-1, 6-3; Norm Schellenger d. Patricio 


Apey, 6-2, 6-1; Jack Frost d. John Young, 6-1, 


6-1; Marcel Schaff (Fr.) d. John Capell, 6-2, 6-4 


Bill Alvarez (Col.) d. Dick Leslie, 6-3, 6-2; Gard- 


nar Mulloy d. L. A. Hester, 6-2, 6-2; Ed Rubinoff 
d. Gerardo Salinas, 6-3, 8-6; Kosei Kamo (Jap.) d. 
George Lyttleton-Rogers, 7-5, 6-1; Jacques Rena- 
vand (Fr.) d. Bill Zeswitz, 6-3, 6-4; Iyo Pimentel 
(Venez.) d. Dick Walsh, 6-2, 6-3; Patricio Rod- 
riguez d. Allen Quay, 3-6, 6-3, 6-3; Bert Brown 
d. Francois Garnero oreo 6-3, 6-0; Bill Parks d. 


Richie Highley, 6-1, € 
Second Round. es d. Bergerat, 4-6, 6-2, 


6-1; Schellenger d. Reid, 4-6, 6-4, 6-3; Frost d. 
Schaff, 6-1, 6-1; Alvarez d. Bob Green, 6-0, 6-2; 
Mulloy d. Rubinoff, 6-2, 2-6, 6-0; Kamo d. Rena- 


New Enlarged Edition 
TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 


230 pp., 90 action photos, diagrams $5.00 
VY if Driver. International emphasis, show 
ing the universality of good form and sound 
court strategy. Over 15,000 copies of this au 


thoritative text are used by tennis instructor 
in 23 countries of the world community. Official 
rules in appendix, and detachable wall chart, 
18 by 25, are included in this edition, Postage 
paid anywhere in the world. 


TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 
109 pp., 43 action photos, diagrams . v2.00 
For serious players who want to improve their 
form in nine stre kl and to learn court strateg 
used by champions. 


Chart--’- FUNDAMENTALS OF TENNIS” 


18” by 25”, 18 illustrations $1.00 
(sent hes with TENNIS FOR TEACHERS) 
A graphic lesson with instructions, for forehand 
and backhand drives, serve, calles: footwork, 
court positions and placement shots. Con 


structed of heavy ledger paper, excellent for 
bulletin boards. 


Order direct from 


H. |. DRIVER COMPANY 


803 Moygara Rd., Madison 4, Wisconsin 








“The World’s Leading 
Tennis Players” 
By NED POTTER 
The 1957 Edition 
75C 
Send your check or money order 
now to: 


World Tennis 
Box 3, Gracie Statien 
New York, N. Y. 








TENNIS PRO AVAILABLE 


Expert instructor with many years’ experience, 
excellent player, neat appearance, good person- 
ality, honest, sober, courteous and conscientious, 
with finest references, wants to make a change 
from his present club. Write Dept. RI, Box 3, 
Gracie Station, New York City. 








HOUSE WITH TENNIS COURT 


A secluded Roslyn Harbor residence beauti- 
fully landscaped for mini int e. Cus- 
tom permanent surface tennis court playable all 
year. Ideal commuting. $65,000. Telephone MAy- 
fair 1-5523. 











PRO WANTED 


The Old Field Club, Stony Brook, L. 1. 
Four Har-Tru courts, three months 
season 
Write to Dr. Robert Pereira, Main St. 

East Setauket, L. I., N. Y. 











WANTED 


Tennis Counselor For Vermont Girls’ Camp 
Young woman with tennis background for es- 
tablished girls’ summer camp with tennis tradi- 
tion. Staff of 4 tennis counselors, 6 clay courts, 
2 backboards. 
Write: Herbert Brill, 60 Remsen St., 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 














PERSONALIZED TENNIS RACKET COVERS 
zippered waterproofed 
‘ white felt letters, ONLY $2.50. The 


club or college, or a short 
$1.00 extra. An original 
Red, Blue, Green, Maroon. 


name of your school, 
saying on reverse side, 
and useful gift. Colors: 


Make checks payable and send to 
a 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 








ritish Lawn 
TENNIS & SQUASH 


Europe’s Leading Tennis 


Published Monthly 
One Yeer - $3.00 
Two Years - $5.25 
Make checks and Mo 
payable to WORLD 


WORLD TENNIS 

Bex 3, Gracie Station 

New York, N. Y. 
Please enter a subscription to BRITISH 
LAWN TENNIS AND SQUASH in my 








“la T 
si “<= Badminton” 


The Official Journal of the Lawn Tennis 


The oldest lawn tennis Journal in the 


Established 1883 
Published twice a month 
One Year’s Subscription (post free) . 
$4.25 


Write to WORLD TENNIS 
Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York, N. Y. 








Cash for your Used TENNIS BALLS! 
We will pay 60c per dozen for your used tennis 
balls if they are not more than 3 years old and 


grease stained. Send any number by parcel post. 
You will receive our check within 5 
your postage. Our 21st y 


AMERICAN NOVELTY COMPANY 
N. Y. 
Send for Free Mailing Bag—Holds. 12 Dozen 


“PETECO” 


Green Fast- ee eae” Surface 








Sold Direct to You ‘with ‘Testractions to App 

WRITE FOR PRICES AND FREE FOLDER 
Cc. R. PETERSON CONST. CO. 

5659 Newark Ave. i 











vand, 6-0, 6-3; Pimentel d. Rodriguez, 6-3, 6-3; 
Brown d, Parks, 6-3, 6-0, 

Quarter-finals. Vincent d. Schellenger, 6-3, 6-1; 
Frost d. Alvarez, 6-4, 6-3; Mulloy d. Kamo, 6-4, 


3-6, 8-6; Pimentel d. Brown, 6-3, 9-7. 
Semi-finals. Vincent d. Frost, 4-0, 6-4, 7-5; 


Pimente! d Mulloy, © » 6-2. 


Finals. Vincent d. Pimentel, 6-3, 6-4 
Men's Doubles 
First Round, Alv: avez Zeswitz dl Lyttleton 
Rogers-Highley, 6-3, 7-5; Kamo-Reid dd. Schaff 
Garnero, 6-2, 6-8, © 4; Bergerat-Renavand = d. 


Parks-Shoop, 6-4, 5-7, 6 


Quarter-finals. Frost * ee id. Leslie Salinas, 


6-2, 6-4; Schellenger-Rubinoff d. Alvarez-Zeswitz, 
7-5, 6-1; Kamo-Reid d. Pimentel- Rodriguez. 6-2, 
$-6, 6-35 Bergerat Renavand d. Mulloy- Bud Robin: 
eau, 6-3, 

Semi- énals. Frost-Brown d. Schellenger-Rubinoff, 
6-3, 33 Kamo-Reid d. Bergerat-Renavand, 6-3, 
1-, 

Finals. Kamo-Reid d. Frost-Brown, 5-7, 6-1, 
0-1 

Senior Singles 

First Round. Jack Olhaber d. Ed Metz, 1-6, 
6-2, 6-4; Austin Rice d. Mike Blanchard, 6-0, 7-5. 

Quarter-finals. George Lyttleton- Rogers d. 
Homer Shoop, 0-6, 6-4, 6-3; Irv Schlosser d. 
Olhaber, 2-6, 6-3, 6-3; Hobart Wrobbel d. Dr. 
Joseph Goswitz, 6-1, 6-1; Rice d. Dr. William 
Widen, 6-1, 6-0. 


Semi- finals. Lyttleton Rogers d. Schlosser, 4-6, 
6-3, 6-3; Wrobbelt d. Rice, 6-1. 6-3. 


Finals. Lyttleton-Rogers d, Wrobbel, 6-4, 3-6, 
o-4. 


Senior Doubles 


First Round. Lyttleton Rogers-Shoop d. Widen 
Rice, 6-3, 3-6, 7-5; Wrobbel-Blanchard d. Metz- 
Meyers, 6-2, 7 A Schlosser-Shamroth d.  Pipes- 
Smith, 1-6, 9-7, 3 


Semi-finals. M ulloy-Rohineau d. Lyttleton 
Rogers-Shoop, 6-3, 6-3; Wi robbel-Blanchard = d. 
Schlosser-Shamroth, 6-3, 6-2. 

Finals. Mulloy Robineau “tL 
6-3, 6-2. 


Wrobbel- Blanchard, 


SHAMROCK CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Hollywood, Fla., Feb. 23 

Men's Singles 
Second Round. Dick Leslie d. Bill 
6-4; Walter Johnson d. Gerardo Salinas, 7.5. 6-4; 
Tony Vincent d. Tom Garlough, 6-1, 6-1; Bert 
Brown d. Dick Highley, scores not given: Jack 
Frost d. Meade Goller, 6-1, 6-0. 
Third Round. Vincent d. Ed 
B. Brown d. Patricio Rodriguez, 6-2, 6-1; Patricio 
Apey d. Bob Green, 6-1, 6-2; Leslie d. Walter 
Johnson, 6-1, 6-2; Bill Buchsbaum d. John Adler, 
scores not given. 
Quarter-finals. 


Parks, 6-3, 


Kilgus, 6-2, 6-2; 


Vincent d. Buchsbaum, 6-2, 6-2 


Frost d. Leslie, 6-2, 6-0; Bill Ivarez (Col.) d. 
Norm Schellenger, 6-2, 6-2; Brown d. Apey, 8-6, 
6-4. 

Semi-finals. Vincent d. Brown, 6-2, 6-1; Frost 


d. Alvarez, 6-4, 7-5. 
Finals. Frost d. Vincent, def. 
Men’s Doubles 
Semi- finals. Frost-Brown d. Garlough-Johnson, 
I-3, 6- Schellenger-Leslie d. Bill Bos-Salinas, 
6 7 
Finals. Frost-Brown d, Schellenger-Leslie, 6-4, 


Women’s Singles 
Quarter-finals. Maria Bueno (Braz.) d. Florence 


Blanchard, 6-1, 6-0; Janet Hopps d. Susan Butt, 
6-1, 6-1; Lois Felix d. Margaret Babbitt, 6-1, 
6-0; Sally Fuller d. Inge Weber ae ), 7-5, 6-2. 


Semi-finals. Bueno d. Felix, 6-3, 6-2; Hopps d. 


Fuller, 6-2, 6-2 
Finals. Bueno d. Hopps, 6-1, 6-4. 
omen’s Doubles 


Quarter-finals. Felix-Bueno d. Babbitt-Blanchard, 


6-0, 6-1. 

Semi-finals. Felix-Bueno d. Barbara Bossong- 
Eleanor Lackey, 6-0, 6-2; Hopps-Butt d. Weber- 
Edith Blake, 6-0, 6-0. 

Finals. Felix-Bueno d. Hopps-Butt, 6-1, 6-2. 


Junior Boys’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Frank Froehling d. John Adler, 6-0, 
6-1; Patricio Apey d. Buster Turk, 6-2, 6-3. 
Finals. Froehling d. Apey, 6-2, 6-2. 
Junior Girls’ Singles 


Semi-finals. Lynn Kernwein d. Anita Kroll, 10-8, 
6-4; Joan Sanders d. Barbara Bossong, 6-0, 6-2 
Finals. Kernwein d. Sanders, 2-6, 6-4, 6-3. 
Boys’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Jim Folger d. George Shuert, 6-1, 
6-1; Bob Agnew d. Paul Kantrowich, 6-1, 6-1. 
Finals. Folger d. Agnew, 6-4, 6-2. 


Girls’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Betty Harris d. 
6-1, 6- Joanie Swanson d. 
o- iv 


Finals. 


Kantrowich, 
DeFina, 


Helen 
Stephanie 


Swanson, 6-0, 6-3. 
Senior Singles 


Harris d. 


Quarter-finals. William Widen d. Mike Blanch- 
ard, 9-7. 6-3. 

Semi-finals. Austin Rice - Ed Metz, 6-2, 6-1; 
Homer Shoop d. Widen, 6-4, 6-0. 

Finals. Rice d. Shoop, 4-6, 8-6, 6-1. 

Senior Doubles 

Semi-finals. Metz-Myers d. Hall-Meth, 6-0, 6-1; 
Rice-Widen d. Shoop-Blanchard, 6-2, 6-3. 

Finals. Me‘z-Mye.: d. Rice-Widen, 6-3, 3-6, 
6-4. 


Junior Veterans’ Singles 
Bert Brown d, Alex Cmaylo, 6 
Walter Johnson, 6-0, 6-3, 


Semi-finals, 
6-1; Bill Parks d. 


Finals. Brown d. Parks, 6-0, 6-4. 
CITY OF MIAMI CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Miami, Fla., March 2 
Men's Singles 
Second Round. Jack Frost d. Andre Donnadiey, 


6-1, 6-3; Jerry Moss d. Paul Thompson, 6-1, 84; 
Norman Schellenger d. Bill) Minnick, 6-3, 6-4 
Gardnar Mulloy d. Roger MeCormick, 6-3, 6-3; 
Allen Quay d. Meade Goller, 6-2, 6-4; William 
Alvarez (Col.) d. Dick Leslic, 6-0, 6-0; Patricio 
Apey d. Emil Jaczynski, 6-2, 6-1; Tony Vincent 
d. Homer Shoop, 6-2, 6-3; Bill Parks d. Bob 
Green, 6-0, 7-5. 
Third Round. Budge Patty d. John C apell, 


6-1; Dave Harum d. Ben Boesch, 4-6, 7-5, é1t 
Frost d. Patricio Rodriguez, 1-6, 6-3, 6-3; Moss 
d. Schellenger, 3-6, 12-10, 6-3; Mulloy d. Quay, 
6-3, 6-3; Iwarez d. Apey, 6-0, 6-4; Parks 4, 
Vincent, def.; Johann Kupferburger d. Gerardo 
Salinas, 6-0, 6-2. 

Quarter-finals. 
d. Frost, 6-4, 6-4; 
Parks d. Kupferburger, 

Semi-finals. Mulloy d. 


Moss, 6-2, 6-2. 
Finals. Patty d. Mulloy, 6-4, 6-2, 6-4. 
Men's Doubles 
Quay-Capell  d. 


Patty d. Harum, 6-4, 6-2; Moss 
Mulloy d. Alvarez, 6-2, 6-4; 
6-1, 6-2 


Parks, 6-4, 6-3; Patty d, 


Quarter-finals. Alvarez- Shoop, 


6-0, 6-1; Frost-Kupferburger d. Apey Rodriguez, 
6-2, 10-8; Moss-Donnadieu d, Boesch-Crowther, 
6-3. 1-6, 6 


Quay-Capell, 4-6, 


Semi- finals. Mulloy-Patty d. . 
Moss-Donnadieu, 


6-3, 6-2; Frost-Kupferburger d. 
10-8, © re. 
Finals. 


/-o. 


Mulloy-Patty d. Frost-Kupferburger, 7-5, 


Women’s Singles 


Second Round. Susan Butt d. Gay Miller, 6-3, 
6-2; Marilyn Stock d. Edith Blake, 6-1, 6-1; 
Barbara Scofield Davidson d. Inge Weber, 6-0, 
6-2 


Quarter-finals. Karol Fageros d. Butt, 6-2, 6-2 
Lois Felix d. Stock, 6-0, 6-1; Maria Bueno (Braz) 
d. Margaret Babbitt, 6-0, 6-1; Davidson d. Janet 
Hopps, 6-4, 6-2. 

Semi-finals. Fageros <. 
d. Bueno, 6-2, 2-6, 6-4 

Finals. Fageros d. Davidson, 6-2, 

Women’s Doubles 
Fageros-Hopps 4d. 


Felix, 6-3, 6-3; Davidson 


7-5. 


Semi-finals. Fuller- Fullwood, 


6-3, 9-7; Bueno-Felix d. Butt-Stock, 6-1, 6-2. 
Finals. Bueno-Felix d. Fageros-Hopps, 7-5, 6-3. 
Senior Singles 
Quarter-finals. Irving Schlosser d. Carl Haub, 


Roberts, 6-1, 
6-2, 6-1; Earl 


2-6, 6-4, 6-1; Austin Rice d. Harry 
7-5; Hobart Wrobbel d. Ed Metz, 
Myers d. Homer Shoop. 6-2, 6-2 
Semi-finals. Rice d. Schlosser, 
d. Wrobbel, 6-2, 6-3. 
Finals. Rice d. Myers, 6-3, 7-5. 
Senior Doubles 
Semi-finals. Mulloy-Bud Robineau d. 


6-1, 6-3; Myers 


Rice- Widen, 


= Metz-Myers d. Mike Blanchard-Schlosser, 6-2, 
‘ Finals. Mulloy-Robineau d. Metz-Myers, 6-2, 
6-3. 





CALIFORNIA 











40th LOS ANGELES METROPOLITAN 
Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 2 
Men’s Singles 

First Round. J. Melavas d. B. —— 34, 
6-3, 6-2; Glenn Bassett d. W. Fennell, 6-1, 6-1; 
N. Goldstein d. J. Perley, 1-6, 6-1, 13 S. 

Second Round. Ed Kauder d. Melevas, 6-2, 
Bassett d. S. Ellis, 6-3, 6-1; G. Meyerson 
6-0, 6-1; Allen Tong d. Merwin 


6-2; 
d. Goldstein, 
Miller, 7-5, 6-3 

Quarter- finals. Noel Brown d. Vic Braden, 6-4, 


6-4, 3-6, 6-1; 


6-1; Ed Kauder d. Bob Sherman, 1 
Bassett d. Meyerson, 6-1, 6-0; Tong d. A. Dris- 
cole, 6-4, 6-1. 

Semi-finals. Brown d. Kauder, 6-3, 6-1; Bas 
set d. Tong, 6-2, 6-4. 

Finals. Brown d. Bassett, 10-8, 6-4, 6-0. 

Women’s Singles 

Quarter-finals. Joan Johnson d. Pat Yeomans, ji 
6-0, 7-5; Diane Wootton d. Susan Proctor, 6-3, 
6-3; Marilyn Joseph d. W. McCoy, 6-4, 6-3; 
Helene Weill d. Jeri Shepard, 6-3, 6-4. 

Semi-finals. Wootton d. Johnson, 6-2, 10-8; 


Joseph d. Weill, 6-3, 8-6. 
Finals. Wootton d. Joseph, 6-2, 6-1. 
Junior Veteran’s Singles 
Semi-finals. G. Meyerson d. J. Kerr, 6-3, 6-1; 
B. Sherman d. B. Smith, 6-4, 10-8. 
Finals. Sherman d. Meyerson, 9-7, 6-3. 
Senior Singles 


Semi-finals. Leonard Dworkin d. B. Ritz, 44 
6-4, 6-1; Francis Gay d. Carl Busch, 7-5, 44 
12-10. 

Finals. Dworkin d. Gay, 8-6, 6-1. 


Other Results 

Men’s Doubles. Bassett-Sherman d. Miller-Stat 
Clark, 6-2, 3-6, 7-5. 

Women’s Doubles. Johnson-Shepard d. 
cia-Joseph, 6-1, 6-3. 

Junior Veterans’ Doubles. Miller- George McCall 


d. Myerson-Glendon Riley, 8-6, 6-2. 
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PALM DESERT INVITATION 
Palm Desert, Calif., Feb. 23 
Men's Singles 
First Round. Whitney Reed d. John Fleitz, 6-1, 
14-12; Hugh Stewart d. Allen Fox, 6-1, 6-1; Mike 
Franks d. Bruce Campbell, 6-0, 6-4; John Cran 
ston d. Bobby Delgado, 22-20, 1-6, 6-4; Alex 
Olmedo d. Eddie Sledge, 6-1, 7-5; Norman Perry 
d. John Lesch, 6-4, 6-4; Noel Brown d. Richard 
Leach, 6-3, 6-1; Mike Green d, Allen Tong, 6-3, 

6-4. 

Quarter-finals. Reed d. Stewart, 6-3, 13-11; 
Franks d. Cranston, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4; Olmedo d, 
Perry, 3-6, 6-0, 6-4; Green d. Brown, 6-2 6 

Semi- finals. Reed d. Franks 6-4, 3-6, 7 5; Olmedo 
d. Green, 6-1, 6-2. 

Finals. Reed d. Olmedo, 3-6, 6-3, 6-2. 

Men's Doubles 

Quarter-finals. = Franks-Olmedo od.) Campbell 
leach, 6-2, 6-2; Brown-Delgado d. Lesch-Perry, 
63, 6-2; Fox-Sledge d. Reed-Stewart, 6-2, 6-8, 
6-4; Green-Cranston d. Fleitz-Tong, 6-1, 6-3. 
Semi-finals. Franks-Olmedo d. Brown-Delgado, 
26, 6-3, 6-4; Green-Cranston d. Fox-Sledge, 4-6, 
vl, 6-3. 

Finals. Franks-Olmedo d. Green-Cranston, 6-8, 
63, 6-1 

Women's Singles 

Semi-finals. Beverly Fleitz d. Jackie Tegland, 

75, 6-2; Sally Moore d. Dodo Cheney, 5-7, 6-4, 


ol. 
Finals. Fleitz d. Moore, 6-0, 6-1. 


SAN JOAQUIN CHALLENGE CUP 
Stockton, Calif., Mar. 2 

Men's Singles 
Third Round. Bill Demas d. George Gossler, 
6-2, 6-4; Bill Hoogs Jr. d. John Penero, 6-3, 7-5; 
Tom Edlefsen d. Kenny Lang, 6-1, 9-7. 
Quarter-finals. Whitney Reed d. Demas, 7-9, 6 
63; Lorin Dennison d. Hoogs, 10-12, 6-3, 6 
Noel Brown d. Jack Tesch, 6-1, 6-0; Chris ‘Craw: 
ford d. Edlefsen, 6-1 6-3. 
Semi-finals. Reed d. Dennison, 5-7, 6-3, 6-2; 
Crawford d. Brown, 0-6, 6-4, 6-4. 
Finals. Reed d. Crawford, 2-46, 6-3, 6-0. 

Men’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. Brown-Reed d. Mackay-Gossler, 6-2 
11-9; Crawford-Dennison d. Demas-Thomas, 8-6, 


Ling 
to 


6-3. 
Finals. Brown-Reed d, Crawford-Dennison 6-2, 


Junior Veterans’ Singles 

Quarter-finals. Bill Dozier d. Bill Hoogs Sr., 
6-3, 6-4; Sandy Mackay d. John McGee, 5-7, 6-3, 
6-2; George Thomas d. John Holden, 1-6, 6-0, 
6-2; Ray Rasmussen d. Phil Garlington, 7-5, 6-4. 
Semi-finals. Dozier d. Mackay, 6-2, 6-0; Thomas 
Rasmussen, 6-0, 6-0. 

Finals. Thomas d. Dozier, 7-5, 6-8, 8-6. 


PITTSBURGH INVITATION 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Mar. 2 
Men’s Singles 
First Round. Ham Richardson d. Jack Eaton 
6-0, 6-1; Barry MacKay d. Billy Trabert, 6-2, 8-6; 
Vie Seixas d. Donald Dell, 8-6, 6-4; Dick Savitt 
d. Ellis Slack, 6-2, 6-3. 
Semi-finals. pehrdein d. Seixas, 6-4, 6-3; Mac- 
Kay d. Savitt, 4-6, 6-3, 12-10. 
Finals. Richardson d. MacKay, 7-5, 6-1. 
Men’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. Seixas-Richardson d. MacKay-Dell, 
84, 6-2; Talbert-Savitt d. Eaton-Slack. 6-3, 6-2 
Finals. Seixas-Richardson d. Talbert-Savitt, 6-3, 


PAN AMERICAN COLLEGE OPEN 
Edinburg, Texas, Feb. 16 

Men’s Singles 
Quarter-finals. James Schmidt d. Manuel Lopez, 
6-2, 6-0; Armando Ferla d. Wayne Parker, 6-2 
6-0; Lawrence Becker d. Paul ar ged , 3-8, 6-4, 
7-5; Pedro Bueno d. Jimmy Walthal, , 6-3. 
Semi-finals. Schmidt d. Ferla, 6-3, 62 ’; Bueno 
d. Becker, 6-4, 8-6. 
Finals. Bueno d. Schmidt, 7-5, 6-3. 

Men’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. Bueno-Ferla d. Bleakney-Walthal, 
def.; Schmidt-Wilkins d. Becker-Todd, 6-0, 8-6. 
—- Bueno-Ferla d. Schmidt-Wilkins, 6-3, 
+7, 6-1 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO INDOORS 
Chicago, IIl., Feb. 16 

Junior Boys’ Singles. Jack Laser d. Wayne 

Hirst, 6-3, 4-6, 9-7. ° 

Junior Boys’ Doubles. Lasser-Hirst d. George 

0’Connell-Edwin Gage, 3-6, 6-4, 8-6. 

Boys’ Singles. Dave Strauss d. Dave Moss, 7-5, 

Toys! Doubles. Strauss- <> a Shelton d. Jackie 

Cooper-Robert Cooper, 6-3, 4-6, 7- 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA INVITATION 
Tucson, Ariz., Feb. 23 
Men's Singles. Stan Ellis d. Ron Pelton, 6-4, 


“Women’s Singles. Darlene Hard d. Carol Cum- 
mings, 6-2 2, 6-2. 


World Tennis 




















Segura, 9-9; Hload d. Gonzales, 6-4, 7 Gon 


hI zales-Trabert d. Hoad-Segura 4 
KRAMER TOUR Dallas, Feb. 24, Trabert d egura, ? Gon 











zales d Hoad, H-3, 7 ; Gonzales-Trabert d  Hoad 
Segura, 6-4, 

San Francisco, Feb. 8. Pancho Segura d. ‘Tony Odessa, Tones, Feb. 26. Segura d. Trabert, 
Trabert, 8-4; Lew Hoad d. Pancho Gonzales, 6-4, Hoad d. Gonzales, 22-20, 10-8; Hoad Segura 
0-18; Gonzales-Trabert d. Hoad-Segura, 86. Gonzales-Trabert, 6-3 

Los Angeles, Feb. 9. Trabert d. Segura, 4-4; Lubbock, Texas, Feb. 27. Segura «d. Trabert, 
Gonzales d. Hoad, 3-6, 24-22, 6-1; Hoad-Segura tt 8-4; Hoad d. Gonzales, 6-2, 6-2; Gonzales-Trabert 
Gonzales-Trabert, 8-5, d. Hoad-Segura, 6-4, 6-4 

New York, Feb. 12. Trabert d. Segura, 6-3, 

Gonzales d. Hoad, 7-9, 6-0, 6-4, 6-4; Gonzales AMPOL TOURNAMENT 
Trabert d. Hoad-Segura 6-1, 6-4. Sydney, Feb. 

Washington, D. C., Feb. 13. Segura d. Trabert, First Round. Frank Sedgman d. Rex Hartwig, 
9-7; Hoad d. Gonzales, 6-3, 6-2; Hoad-Segura d. 6-4, 5-7, 6-1; Tony Trabert d. Ken Rosewall, 6-4, 
Gonzales-Trabert, 6-3, 3-6, 11-9. 6-4. 

Washington, D. C., Feb. 14. Trabert d. Segura, Semi-finals. Trabert d. Lew Hoad, 6-3, 6-4, 6-4: 
8-5; Hoad d. Gonzales, 9-7, 6-2; Gonzales-Trabert Sedgman d. Pancho Gonzale Be 6, 6-1, 6-2 
d. Hoad-Segura, 8-6. Finals. Sedgman d. Trabert, H, 4-6, 7-5, 6-3, 


Chicago, Feb. 15. Segura d. Trabert, 8-6; Hoad 6-4, 
Gonzales, 3-6, 6-3, 6-3; Gonzales-Trabert d. 
Hoad-Segura, 6-2, 6-0. me 

Chicago, Feb. 16. Trabert d. Segura 84; Hoad ATA RANKINGS 
d. Gonzales, 6-4, 6-4; Gonzales-Trabert d. Hoad 
Segura, 8-6. 














Boston, Feb. 17. Segura d. Trabert, 8-4; Hoad Men’s Singles. 1. George Stewart, 2. Vernon 
d. Gonzales, ba 8, 6-1; Gonzales-Trabert d. Hoad Morgan, 3. Harokl Freeman 4. Wilbert Davis, 
Segura, 7-5, 5. Ubert Vincent, 6. Clyde " Freema an, 7. Larry 

Philadelphia, eb. 19. Trabert d. Segura, 8-6; Greene, 8 John Mudd, 9. Ernest Ingram, 10 
Hoad d. Gonzales, 6-4, 9-11, 6-4; Gonzales-Trabert Edward Van Beverhoudt, 11. Gerard Alleyne, 12 
d. Hoad-Segura, 8-5. William Campbell, 13. William Monroe, 14. How 

Philadelphia, Feb. 20. Segura d. Trabert, 8-2; ard Minnis, 15. ba liam Colbert, 16. Robert John 
Gonzales d. Hoad, 2-6, 8-6, 8-6; Gonzales-Trabert son, 17. Thomas alhoun, 18. Achille Petit, 19. 
d, Hoad-Segura, 8-1. Perry Handy, 20. arses Metz 

Fort Worth, Texas, Feb. 23. Trabert drew with Men’s Doubles. 1. Stewart-Chandler, 2. Minis 





~ SWIFT, SURE FOOTING 
ON ANY COURT! 


Sperry Top-Siders get pro rating 
from top-flight players everywhere! 







More and more players, pro 
and amateur alike, are 
switching to Top-Siders’ 









Sure ultra-flexible “action- 
footing traction” soles for better 
on every footing on every court surface. 
surface! 











Racquet Oxford 
Reinforced at toe and sides. 
Sponge cushioned arch. 
Men’s sizes, 4-14, $8.95 


Canvas Oxford 
Loose-lined for breezy 
K non-chafing comfort. 
Men's, Women's, $8.95 
Junior sizes, $7.95 


Write for Style Folder—1l3 Rubber Avenue, Naugatuck, Conn 


















You can feel the POWER 





Juneman BLUE STREAK gives your game the extra 
power, speed and control . . . the confidence . . . 
that wins. Top tennis stars, amateur and profes- 
sional, depend on Juneman BLUE STREAK for 
tougher, longer-lasting stringing jobs. 

Ask for Juneman Genuine Gut at your restringing 
shop or sporting goods store. 


th E. P. JUNEMAN corporation 


1100 West 47th Place © Chicago 9, Illinois 
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PENNSYLVANI 


TENNIS BALLS 


Better bounce and balance, truer flight, 
longer life—all built into the Pennsy]l- 
vania X-76 energized tennis ball, with 
a Nylon-Dacron wool felt cover that 
actually roughs up in play. Try a can 
of these championship tennis balls— 
you'll feel the difference with your 
first stroke. 





THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Pennsylvania Athletic Products Division » Akron, Ohio 








Fryman, 3. TE. Freeman-C, Freeman, 4.) Vay 
Reverhoudt-Vineent, 5. Mudd-Monroe, 6. Morgap 
Ruland, 7. Davis-Greene, 8. P. Williams-A. Rich 
ardson, 9, Manns-A. Brown, 10. Davis- Tribble, 
11. Willis-Cummings, 12. RoW. Johnson-R, W, 
Johnson, Jr. 

Women's Singles. 1. (iwen Mekivans, 2. Jeay 
Richardson, 3. Mary Etta Fine, 4. Nana Vaughan, 
5. Arvelia Mitchell, 6. Clara Henry, 7. Ivy Ram 
sey, 8. Doris) Harrison, 9. Reolia Countee, 16 
Dorothy Kornegay, 11. Rosemary Darben, 12, 
Esther Myers, 13. Willa Gant Lewis, 14. Jeanne 
Brunder, 15, Florence Barnes. 

Women’s Doubles. 1. Fine-Bracy, Richard. 
son-Thornton, 3. Vaughan-Darven, 4. Craig- Bray, 
5. Davis-Freeman. 

Mixed Doubles. 1. Harrison-Ingram, 2. Korne 
gay-Manns, 3. Everson-Ashford, 4. Ramsey-Ryland, 
5. Presley-Chandler, 6. Mitchell-Mitchell, 7, Henry. 
Johnson, 8. Countee-Foley, 9. Richardson-Tribble, 
10. Ferguson-MeGriff. 

Junior Boys’ Singles. 1. Horace Cunningham, 2, 


) 


Joe Williams, 3, William Nielsen, 4. Albert Brooks, 5 


Bennie Williams, 8. Gilbert) Howers, 9. Charles 
Brown, 10. Hubert Murray. 

Junior Boys’ Doubles. 1. Brooks-Cunningham, 2, 
Thomas-Ashe, 3. Williams-Brown, 4. Jowers-Mur- 
ray, 5. Long-Allen, 6. Porter-Keane, 7. Anderson. 
Williams, 8. Wray- Martin. 

Junior Girls’ Singles. 1. Gwen MecEvans, 2, 
Darnella Everson, 3. Carmen Alexander, 4. Marlene 
Everson, 5, Hattie Hawkins. 


Boys’ Singles. 1. Arthur Ashe, 2. Willis Thomas, C 


3. Ralph Long, 4. Erie Alleyne, 5. Harrison An- 
derson. 
Senior Singles. 1. Edgar Lee, 2. Maceo Hill, 


3. Ronald Fieulleteau, 4. George Walton, 5. Walter [‘ 


Onque, 6. Walter Thomas, 7. John Brooks, 8, 
Jesse Wright, 9. Albert Dixon, 10. Dudley Wood 
ard, 11. William Jones, 12. Leroy Millender, 13. 
Marice Anderson, 14. Herman Nielson, 15. Theo- 
dore Inge. 

Senior Doubles. 1. Walton-Lee, 2. Wright-Fieul- 
leteau, 3. Woodard-Hill, 4. Onque-Inge, 5. Dixon- 
Thomas, 6. Millender-Wells. 

Women’s Senior Singles. 1. Eleese Thornton, 2. 
Lua Bartley, 3. Lena Walden, 4. Bertha Craig, 
5. Lovetta Reason, 6. Anna Showers, 7. Martha 
Davis. 


NEW ENGLAND RANKINGS 
Men’s Singles. 1. Henri Salaun, 2. Bob Freed- 
man, 3. Thomas Raleigh, 4. Richard Hoehn, 5. 
Nicholas Sharry, 6. Chauncey Steele, 7. William 
Power, 8. Brooks Harris, 9. Gerald Slobin, 10. 
Don Manchester, 11. Bill Cullen, 12. Larry Lewis, 


13. Bernard Boyer, 14. Robert Joslin, 15. Harry |2 
Kirsch, 16. Norman Dalrymple, 17. Sidney Shapiro, | * 


18, J. Blaine Gilley, 19. Edward van Beverhoudt, 


20. Richard Heath, 21. Marvin Herbert, 22. Don 


Tisdel, 23. John Standish, 24. George Kirkpatrick, }4 


25. George Pearson, 26. Michael Humphreys, 27. 
Henry Fitts, 28. Curtis Foster, 29. Donald 
Pelletier, 30. Richard Bradlee, 31. Frank Hill, 
32. Charles Briggs, 33. Axel Kaufmann, 34. 
Robert Saltman, 35. Harold Casty, 36. L. Gib 
Warren Jr. 
Insufficient Data. Robert Bowditch. 

en’s Doubles. 1. Brooks Harris- Thomas 

Raleigh, 2. Don Manchester-Al Everts, 3. Nicholas 


Sharry-William Power, 4. Robert Joslin-Arthur | 
Hills, 5. Bertram Rodman-Sumner Rodman, 6. | 


William Powers-Harrison Rowbotham, 7. George 
Amsden-Bob Freedman, 8. Bernard Boyer-Richard 


Heath, 9. George Amsden-Gerald Slobin, 10.}/ 


Harry Kirsch-Edward Scheer, 11. Donald Alsop- 
George Kirkpatrick, 12. Henri Salaun-William 
Rockwell, 13. John Standish-William Goodman, 
14. James Faron-Don Percival, 15. Norman 
Dalrymple-James Lockwood, 16. David Lorenzi- 
Philip Sweeney, 17. Robert Avery-Joseph Mugo- 
vero. 

Insufficient Data. Malcolm Hill-William Power, 
Al Everts-Robert Bowditch, William Cullen-Ber- 
nard Boyer. 

Women’s Singles. 1. Lois Felix, 2. Kay Hubbell, 
3. Baba Lewis, 4. Mary Richards, 5. Mrs. Arthur 
Hills, 6. Nancy Norton, 7. Virginia Connolly, 8. 
Charlotte Alling, 9. Mary Louise Gilbane, 10. 
Joan Sullivan, 11. Mrs. Frances Gold, 12. Lucille 
Heubner, 13. Shirley Liu, 14. Jean McCormick, 
15. Patricia Knox, 16. Jane Woodworth, 17. Mrs. 
Harold Farrington, 18. Dorothy Samay, 19. Mrs. 


Irving Chapman, 20. Anne Twomey, 21. Jeanne R 


Desrosiers, 22. Almeda King, 23. Barbara Foster, 
24. Linda O’Connor, 25. Barbara Barker, 2. 
Betty Mullaney. : 

Insufficient Data. Mrs. Milton Allen, Midge 
Buck, Barbara Ridgeley, Margaret Varner. 

omen’s Doubles. i. Lois Felix-Kay Hubbell, 
2. Midge Buck-Baba Lewis, 3. Mary _ Richards 
Helen Rihbany, 4. Mrs. Arthur Hills-Nancy 
Norton, 5. Joan Sullivan-Virginia Connolly, 4. 
Barbara Foster-Jean McCormick, 7. Jean McCor 
mick-Mrs. John Sullivan. 

Junior Veterans’ Singles. 1. Chauncey Steele, 
2. William Power, 3. Don Manchester, 4. Arthur 
Hills, 5. Robert Stewart, 6. Robert Joslin, 7. J: 
Blaine Gilley, 8. George Pearson, 9. Vaugho 
Pipes, 10. John Crawford. 

Junior Veterans’ Doubles. 1. Al Everts-Dos 
Manchester, 2. Robert Joslin-Arthur Hills, 
Harrison Rowbotham-Sumner Rodman, 4. Arthur 
Hills-Don Manchester, 5. John Crawford-Chauneey 
Steele. 
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5. Irwin Holmes, 6. Mahlon Moore, 7. Drew he 
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© River Oaks Boys’ Inv. Tourn,, River Oaks C, ¢ Houston, Texas sd 
to Montecito C. C, Inv. Seniors’ Tourn., Montecito C. C., Santa Barbara, Calif MSsd WSsd SMxd 
13 Dallas C. C. Inv. Tourn... Dallas x Tanae) c.4 Msd 
13 Masters Inv, Tourn,, Bolles Scho Jacksonville, Fla Msd JVsd 
9.13 Buccaneer Days Tourn., Corpus ¢ shristi (Texas) T. A Msd Wsd Mxd MSsd Jsd Gsd Bsd G(15)sd 
10-13 River Oaks Jr. Inv, Tourn,, River Oaks C, C., Houston, Texas Jsd 
and 19-20 Long Beach Jr. Tourn., Long Beach (Calif.) Tennis Patrons JIsd Gsd Bsd G(15)sd BC13)sd GOl3)sd BOL1)s GO11)s 
13 and 19-20 Pasadena Metropolitan Tourn., Pasadena ( ‘alif.) Ree. T. C. MSd Wsd Mxd JV sd 
14-20 River Oaks Inv, Tourn., River Oaks C. C., Houston, Texas Msd Wsd MSsd 
7-20 Balboa Bay Club Inv. Seniors’ Tourn., Balboa Bay Club, Newport Beach, Calif MSsd 
23-27 Atlanta Invitation, Bitsy Grant Tu Atlanta Msd 
4-2 Southern High School and Southern Prep School Chps., MeCabe and Baylor Interscholastic Bsd 
Schools, Chattanooga, Tenn 
4-2 Ojai Valley Tourn,, Ojai CCalif.) Valley T. ¢ Msd Wsd Mxd Bsd G(15)sd, PCC Intercollegiate Msd 
Intercollegiate Msd Wsd, Jr. College Msd 
Interscholastic Bsd Gsd 
May 
3-11 So. Calif. Sectional Chps.. Los Angeles (Calif.) T. ¢ Msd Wsd Mxd MSsd WSsd JVsd FSd Mother & 
Daughter d 
9-10 High School Inv. Tourn., Indian F< vothills Park, Marshall, Mo Jsd Gsd J-GMxd ay G(15)sd 
?-18 and 24-25 San Bernardino Tourn,, Perris Hill T, C., San Bernardino, Calif Msd Wsd Mxd JVs Js Gs 
30-June 1 So, Calif. Junior Chamber of Commerce, Santa Ana (Calif.) Jr. Chamber of Junior & Boys Chps. 
Commerce 
31-June 2 Fort Worth Jr. Inv. Tourn., Fort Worth (Texas) Junior T. A. Jsd Gsd Bsd G(15)sd B(13)sd G(13)sd 
29-June 2 Adirondack Inv., Schroon Manor T. C Ne hroon Lake, N. ¥ SC 
30-June 1 Albany County Chps., Ridgefield Y MCA, Albany, N. Y. Msd 
31-June 8 Westchester County Chps., County Rec aes . White Plains, N. Y. Msd Ws 
June 
8-15 Texas Sectional, Austin (Texas) T. C. Msd Wsd Mxd MSsd F&Sd Jsd Gsd Bsd G(15)sd 
9-15 Southern Chps., University Club, Memphis, Penn 
9.14 Southern Junior and Boys’ Chps., Davidson College, Davidson, N.C Jsd Bsd 
7-8 and 14-15 Fullerton Seniors, Fullerton (Calif.) T. C MSsd JVsd 
9-14 Eastern Intercoll. Chps., Colgz “g! Univ., Hamilton, N. Y. Varsity sd Freshman sd 
10-15 Triple “A” Inv., Triple “*. St. Louis, Msd Wsd 
13-14 Church Cup matches, Middle Amioaite LTA Msd 
4 New Jersey State Chps., Atli lington (N. J.) Players Club Msd 
New Jersey State Chps., Berkeley T. C.. Orange, N. J. Wsd 
National Intercollegiate Chps., U. S. Naval Acad., Annapolis, Md Msd 
USLTA Interscholastic Chps., Univ. of Virginia, Charlottesville. Va. Interscholastic Bsd 
Eastern Clay Ct. Chps., Oritani Field Club. Hackensack, N. J. Msc 
New York State Chps., Beach Point Club, Mamaroneck, N. Y. Wsd 
Invitation So ge vg 8 , Lake Mohonk T. C., Mohonk Lake, N. Y. Msd Ws Mxd 
Southern Calif. Jr. Boys’ & Girls’ Chps., Los Angeles (Calif.) T. C. Jsd Gsd Bsd G(15)sd B(13)sd G(13)sd B(11)sd G(11)sd 
30-July 6 New York State Chps. .» North Shore Tenn us & Rz rcquet ¢ ‘lub, Bayside, N. Y. Msd 
30-July 6 Santa Barbara Tourn., Santa Barbara (Calif.) T. C. Msd Wsd Mxd Jsd Gsd Bsd G(15)sd B(13)s G(13)s 
B(11)s G(11)s 
30-July 6 USLTA Junior Hard Court Chps., Peninsula T. C., Burlingame, Calif. Jsd Gsd Bsd G(15)sd 
Junior Boys’ Singles. 1. Don Ralph, 2. Bruce Capt. Jack Noel, 18. Clay Coss, 19. Frank oo" 
Sylvia, 3. Bob Schwartzman, 4. Bruce Brian, 5. erts, 20. Capt. William Seidel, 21. Leroy Ober, 
Charles Abelson, 6. Waller Harrison, 7. Peyton 22. J. O. Lloyd. PERMA-GREEN TENNIS 
Howard, 8. Myron Gessner, 9. Martin Rubinowitz, Senior Doubles. 1. Smith-Eddie Jacobs, 2. Bur- 
Jimmie Pearson, 11. Fred Cone, 12. Fred well-Powel, 3. Barney Welsh-Smith, 4. Reynolds- COURT co. 
Kellmeyer, 13. Bill Grube, 14. Alen Citrenbaum, Frank, 5. W. Miller-W. Arnold, 6, Steiber-Brooks, Construction: Resilient Grasstex all-weather 
5. Jack Luetkemeyer, 16. Tom Quinn, 17. George 7. Bassett-Heiskell, 8. Galbreath-Moore, 9. Figg- non-maintenance courts for Cold Spring Country 
Oulette, 18. Tony Thompson, 19. Bud Miller, 20. | Ober, 10. Moore-O’Brien. Club, Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, N. Y 
Mike McCarthy, 21. John Ferguson, 22. Mac Father & Son Doubles. 1. Hugh Lynch & Hugh Resurfacings: Green Laykold non-maintenance 
McLanatas, 23. Hugh Triggs, 24. Bob Baron, 25. III, 2. Clay Coss & Tim, 3. John Thompson & surfacings for Friends Academy, Locust Valley, 
Dave Cordish, 26. Joel Mindell, 27. Robert Mog. Tony, 4. William Miller & Buddy. Long Island, N. Y., and Stony Brook School For 
3. Gustave Johansen, 29. Tom Hoekstra. Boys, Stony Brook, Long Island, N. Y. 
Insufficient Data. Bill Woodward, Bill Coyle. ais ai 
Junior Boys’ Doubles. 1. Sylvia-Harrison, 2. aaaens Builders of st No 
trian-Abelson, 3. Ralph-Schwartzman, 4. Thomp- ayko an rasstex “Weather n- 
son-Schwartzman, 5. Tiennane tition, 6. Gessner SOUTHWESTERN Maintenance Tennis Courts — Perma-Green 
Pearson, 7. Cone-Howard, 8. Ridgely-Coyle, 9. Fast Drying Courts 
Quinn-Rubinowitz, 10. Citrenbaum-Silverstone, 11. Clubs and Schools, Private Estates and Parks 
Grube-Rudy, 12. Neill- gat = Men’s Singles. 1. James Dye, 2. Paul Butt, 3. Rebuilding and Resurfacing of Existing Courts 
Junior Girls’ Singles. 1. Donna Floyd, 2. Bonnie George Druliner, 4. Ellis Bryant, 5. Paul Palmer, Information & estimates always without obligation 
Loving, 3. Pat Habbard, 4. Annie ies a, 5. 6. Ernest Schoop, 7. Frank Taccino, 8. Gene Rus- PERMA-GREEN TENNIS COURT CO. 
Joan Robinson, 6. Sarah Townsend, 7. Barbara sell, 9. Herman Carrillo, 10. Jack Kennedy, 11. 9 Crescent Beach Drive 
Brantley, 8. Jane Friedman, 9. Betsy Parker. Chuck Vidal, 12. Ed Chew. Huntington 12, N. Y. 
Insufficient Data: Nickie Fish. Men’s Doubles. 1. Dye-Butt, 2. Dye-Druliner, 3. Hamilton 1-4232 
Junior Girls’ Doubles. 1. Robinson-Loving, 2 Butt-Bryant, 4. Bryant-Iaccino, 5. Schoop-Car- 
Hubbard-Floyd, 3. Carol Southmayd-Nancy Gates, rillo. 
. Catherine Grinnan-Townsend. Women’s Singles. 1. Victoria Palmer, 2. Nancy 
Boys’ Singles. 1. Hugh Lynch, 2. Frank Goeltz, Pennies, 3. Jane Brisack, 4. Vivian Bull, 5. Judy = ) 
. John Shaw, 4. Arthur Ash, 5. James Busick, 6. Howe, 6. Lois DuBois. 
Cuffy — 7. Bill ko lg 8. a Bart el Women’s Doubles. 1. Sandra Veenboer-Brisack, 
9. Ray Gordon, 10. David Pao, 11. Mac Welford, 2. DuBois-Doris Hirose, 3. Pennies-Maryjane Wil- H 
Sandy Walker, 13. Gene Garber, 14. Steve holder, 4. Lynda Steger-Georgeanne Dutty, .% A Magazine that covers the World 
Kahn, 15. R. Cone, 16. Willis Thomas, 17. Peter Jane Morse-Helen Kohler. ’ 
Gibb, 18. Gus Smith, 19. John Novagrad, 20. Junior Boys’ Singles. 1. Paul Palmer, 2. Bill : 
Ranney Welford, 21. John Colton, 22. Phillip Lenoir, 3. Bob Folz, 4. Barry Edberg, 5. Ken No badminton enthusiast can do without 
Staton, 23. Bill Brown. Gemundt. 
Boys’ see na " aon. ‘ a ea vl Junior —e Pe. 1. Edberg-Gemundt, 2. 
ford, 3. Gerber-Gordon, 4. Walker-Goeltz, 5. Bu Adam Lopez-Phil Meisinger, 3. Folz-Marty Fedi- TT 
sick-Silverthorne, 6. Pardew-Novograd. gan, 4. See Sanchez-Ernest Lovato. THE BADMINTON GAZE E 
Girls’ Singles. 1. Peachy Kellmeyer, 2. Sarah Junior Girls’ Singles. 1. Victoria Palmer, 2. 
Townsend, 3. Carol Southmayd, 4. Cynthia Goeltz, Nancy Pennies, 3. Judy Mecey, 4. Mary Jane Edited by H. A. E. SCHEELE 
. Nancy Martin, 6. Isobel Mayes, 7. Betty Anne Wilholder. 
Murphy, 8. Lucy Day, 9. Betty Pierotti, 10. Jane Junior Girls’ Doubles. 1. Ann Eskridge-Mecey, Six issues are published from October to April 
McCleary. 2. Kay Porter-Wilholder, 3. Esther Provencio- 32 pages per issue, well illustrated. Reports from 
Girls’ Doubles. 1. Goeltz-Marilee Weir, 2. Martha Estrada, 4. Rosalie Sheedy-Mecey, 5. all over the world. It keeps you informed. 
Southmayd-Martin, 3. fayes-Townsend, 4. E. Joanne Sears-Christine Polson. aickibiaticieigecus 
5, ge —- +s me —e i ol iy ore . Bill reg - Bill Thompson, The Badminton Gazette is the official organ of the 
oys’ 13 Singles. 1. Mac Pardew, 2. obert 3. Charles Berkenkamp, 4. Eric Elsberg. : + aes 
Goeltz, 3. Richard Dell, 4. Jorge Pulupa, 5. Rich- Girls’ Singles. 1. Tina Sanchez, 2. Sue Bar- Badminton Association of England ond also 
Scott, 6. Mike Hughes, 7. Richard Spencer, taluzzi, 3. Cindy Waltermire, 4. Penny Cannon, the official outlet for International Badminton 
3. Glen Gould, 9. Jack Murphy, 10. Jed Courtney, 5, Norma Higuera, 6. Janet Dodge, 7. Laurie Federation news 
A. Krarotski, 12. Bill McCormick, 13. Jay Calloway. acjremnntemmenmananam 
Dreitsch, 14. C. Kane, 15. David Barton, 16. Jack Senior Singles. 1. Dale Dellinger, Lou Simon, ie 
Costello. 3. Joe Downing, 4. Joe Ferguson, Jeff Glover. The annual post-free subscription for the 6 
Girls’ 13 Singles. 1. Patti Neubert, 2. Betty Senior Doubles. 1. Downing- Dellinger, 2. Fer- issues is 
Anne Murphy, 3. Mary Beale, 4. Jane Yeager. guson-Downing, 3. Glover-Carnahan, 4. Ferguson- 
Senior Singles. 1. C. Alphonso Smith, 2. Col. Clark. 2.25 dollars, which should be sent to 
Nick Powel, 3. Clayton Burwell, 4. Andre Najar, Men’s 32 Singles. 1. Dave Martin, 2. E. Hlava, 
5. Grady Frank, 6. Bob Atwood, 7. Edgar Lee, 3. Tony Prodan, 4. Earl Foote, 5. Dale Dellinger, WORLD TENNIS 
Fred Steiber, 9. Dr. Ray Gould, 10. Col. Fred 6. Gene Russell. 
Moore, 11. Fred Johnson, 12. Sgt. Emil Johnson, Men’s 32 Doubles. 1. Pratt-Martin, 2. Smith- Box 3, Gracie Station, NEW YORK 28, N. Y- 
3. Charles Brooks, 14. William Bassett, 15. Brig. Braasch, 3. Foote-Prodan, 4. Russell-Dellinger, 5. 
Gen. Roy Reynolds, 16. Dr. Maurice Fleiss, 17. Ball-Driver. = 
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TENNIS COURT 


CONSTRUCTION 


CORKTURF 


The Finest of all-weather, non-maintenance Tennis Courts . . . its turflike 
Cork composition surface is playable during the entire year without further 
maintenance. No Rolling . . . No Watering . . . No Lining. 


TENIKO ROYAL 


The ultra-modern, fast-drying Green Composition court . . . giving a resili- 
ent, non-glaring surface designed to meet the demands of the most exacting 


TENIFLEX 


An All-weather, Non-maintenance Green composition surface . . . All year 
play. No Rolling . . . No Watering . . . No Lining. 


In offering TENIKO ROYAL, CORKTURF and TENIFLEX . . . Feise Co. gives 
the prospective Court Owner a selection of surfaces of every type and price 
range ... in the installation of new courts or the re-surfacing or re-building of 
existing surfaces .. . there is a TENIKO Surface to meet your requirements. 


National builders of LAYKOLD and GRASSTEX all-weather, 
non-maintenance courts 


ESTIMATES AND INFORMATION ALWAYS WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


F.C. FEISE CO. 


Designers and Builders of Fine Tennis Courts and Equipment 


Narbeth, Pennsylvania 


West Palm Beach, Florida 














The Wikhon way to decide servic 
...Wwith a Wikhon Tennis Racke 


of course 


No more “rough” or “‘smooth.’”’ Now, everywhere tennis is 
played, it’s ““W” or “‘M”’ to decide service. Maybe you 
have noticed yourself how easy it is, how natural it is— 
and how many players from champions to beginners are 
using Wilson Rackets. 
We asked Maureen Connolly and Mary Hardwick. We 
checked with Jack Kramer, Tony Trabert, Don Budge and 
Frank Sedgman.* Seems that most of the top tennis stars " 
have been using the ‘ W”’ or ‘‘M”’ call for years. Made us P.S. Play the - oe Cha 
realize the overwhelming acceptance of Wilson Rackets. vet i ge dakcamenpies: od 
We'd like to call your attention, too, to the brilliant new 5 Officially adopted for t 
line of 1958 models Wilson Sporting Goods has produced i A USLTA Championships 
for you—the finest equipment at the price you want to pay. Longwood and Forest Hi 
Available wherever quality sports equipment is sold. 


* Players mentioned are members of the famous Wilson Advisory Staff. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicag 








